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INTRODUCTION  by  Luke  W.  Cole 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is  blessed  in  many  ways:  stunning  natural 
beauty,  a  global  center  of  finance  and  high  technology,  a  locale  of 
unparalleled  intellectual  achievement  and  educational  resources,  one  of  the 
most  diverse  and  polyglot  metropolitan  areas  in  the  world.   These  riches 
have  come  at  a  price,  however.   A  significant  despoliation  of  the 
environment,  coupled  with  racial  segregation  and  a  tremendous 
stratification  of  income,  mean  that  not  all  Bay  Area  residents  share  in  its 
bounty.   Hundreds  of  toxic  sites,  ancient  polluting  power  plants,  mammoth 
oil  refineries,  lead-contaminated  housing,  poisoned  workers—all  of  these 
environmental  ills  are  the  costs  of  our  wealth.   Santa  Clara  County,  the 
home  of  Silicon  Valley  and  its  glittering  high-tech  promise,  also  hosts 
more  Superfund  toxic  clean-up  sites  than  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States.   Bayview-Hunter's  Point  in  San  Francisco  has  some  of  the  highest 
rates  of  breast  cancer  in  the  world. 

Fortunately,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  also  has  the  highest  density, 
per  capita,  of  environmental  justice  activists  in  the  United  States.   The 
many  tributaries  that  feed  the  national  Environmental  Justice  Movement  are 
or  have  been  present  here,  as  well—the  labor  movement,  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  the  farmworker  struggle,  the  anti- toxics  movement.   Indeed,  some 
of  these  tributaries  have  their  headwaters  here.   American  Indians  occupied 
Alcatraz  from  November  1969  to  June  1971,  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  that 
occupation  were  central  players  in  the  American  Indian  Movement;  today's 
national  Indigenous  Environmental  Network  grew  out  of  those  earlier 
struggles.   The  Asian  Pacific  Environmental  Network,  a  national  network 
catalyzed  by  Bay  Area  Asian  Americans,  was  born  and  still  lives  in  Oakland. 
The  legal  piece  to  the  environmental  justice  movement  had  an  early  spark  in 
the  1969  suit  on  behalf  of  six  migrant  farmworkers  that  ultimately  banned 
the  deadly  pesticide  DDT,  a  suit  brought  by  Ralph  Santiago  Abascal  of  San 
Francisco-based  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.   The  list  of  the  Bay 
Area's  contributions  to  the  environmental  justice  movement  is  long  and 
varied. 

It  is  thus  fitting  that  some  of  its  leaders'  stories  are  gathered 
here.   The  five  leaders  whose  oral  histories  make  up  this  collection  are 
giants  in  the  Bay  Area  movement,  and  many  are  leaders  of  national  stature. 

Carl  Anthony  is  a  visionary,  a  man  whose  many  hats  have  included 
academic,  architect,  urban  planner,  planning  commission  chair,  military 
base  conversion  director,  mediator,  convener,  author,  editor  and  now 
funder.   Beyond  Carl's  alacrity  in  almost  every  situation,  beyond  his  path- 
breaking  work  on  urban  environmentalism,  even  beyond  his  institutional 
legacy  in  the  many  groups  he  has  formed,  focused,  fueled  and  furthered,  is 
his  wonderful  ability  to  bring  people  together.   Whether  it  was  warring 
parties  in  West  Berkeley,  who  made  peace  and  brought  sustainable 
development  to  that  oft-neglected  neighborhood,  or  competitors  for 
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resources  at  newly-closed  military  bases,  Carl  has  brought  people  together 
to  talk  and  to  discover  their  common  ground  and — more  often  than  not- 
further  the  common  good.   Sometimes,  Carl's  bringing  people  together  for  a 
conversation  across  divides—be  it  ideology,  class,  race,  education  or 
experience—can  be  the  achievement  in  and  of  itself,  so  even  those 
dialogues  which  in  retrospect  may  seem  ephemeral,  like  Urban  Habitat's  long 
colloquy  with  Earth  Island,  leave  everyone  involved  enriched.   Carl's  oral 
history  here  is  another  of  his  gifts  to  the  Bay  Area,  and  its  readers  will 
be  similarly  enriched. 

Henry  Clark  could  be  called  a  professor  of  social  change,  so  deep  are 
his  roots  and  so  broad  is  his  experience  in  its  movements .   One  of  the  few 
environmental  justice  activists  who  is  a  also  Ph.D.,  Henry  is  an  instantly 
recognizable  figure  at  Bay  Area  political  events  in  his  trademark  tiny  gold 
glasses.   An  indefatigable  activist  who  has  operated  out  of  a  storefront 
office  on  McDonald  Avenue  in  Richmond  for  more  than  15  years,  Henry  walks 
the  walk.  While  others  talk  of  "working  with  the  community,"  Henry  is  "the 
community" — a  lifelong  Richmond  resident,  still  there  and  still  fighting. 
His  resourcefulness  in  working  with  residents  of  Richmond— an  extremely 
economically  depressed  African  American  town  facing  more  than  its  share  of 
environmental  and  social  challenges --in  fighting  some  of  the  largest 
polluters  in  the  world,  and  winning,  is  instructive.   His  persistence  in 
the  face  of  adversity,  his  seemingly  Sisyphean  struggle,  has  brought 
concrete  change  to  the  lives  of  Richmond  residents  and  has  been  an  example 
to  activists  across  the  U.S.   In  one  small  anecdote  that  demonstrates 
Henry's  effectiveness,  in  the  early  1990s  the  chairman  of  Chevron,  at  that 
time  the  largest  oil  company  in  the  United  States,  told  stockholders  at  an 
annual  meeting  that  Chevron  had  two  political  problems:  its  investments  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  West  County  Toxics  Coalition. 

Pam  Tau  Lee  has  been  instrumental  in  focusing  the  Movement  on  the 
concerns  of  workers,  particularly  workers  of  color,  in  dangerous 
occupations,  helping  make  workplace  safety  an  environmental  justice  issue. 
Her  trainings  through  the  Labor  Occupational  Health  Program  have  reached 
thousands  of  workers  and  educators.   Pam  has  also  been  a  key  player  in  many 
of  the  institutions  that  have  shaped  the  national  Environmental  Justice 
Movement.   Her  involvement  with  the  National  Toxics  Campaign  helped  that 
organization  undertake  an  agonizing  self-assessment  of  racial  and  class 
privilege,  one  which  the  group  could  not  ultimately  survive.   She  was  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  National 
Environmental  Justice  Advisory  Council  (NEJAC),  one  of  the  first  appointees 
to  that  body,  and  one  who  helped  steer  its  initial  course.   She  is  a 
founding  board  member  of  the  Asian  Pacific  Environmental  Network.   She  is  a 
catalyst  for  change,  with  national  influence. 

Ted  Smith  has  achieved  an  enviable  status  as  an  activist:  his 
organization  is  celebrating  its  twentieth  birthday  this  year,  and  some  of 
his  best  ideas  have  been  codified  as  federal  law.   Ideas  that  percolated  up 
from  the  work  of  the  Silicon  Valley  Toxics  Coalition- -like  hazardous 
materials  and  underground  storage  tank  ordinances,  the  Toxics  Release 
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Inventory  and  community  right-to-know--are  now  accepted  parts  of  our 
regulatory  framework.   Ted  had  the  prescience  and  fortuity  to  take  on  the 
high-tech  industry  from  the  start,  and  has  long  been  a  sage  prophet  of  the 
computer  industry's  environmental  excesses.  While  his  policy  work  is 
perhaps  most  far-reaching  in  its  impact,  his  coalition  and  network  building 
is  as  important  and  makes  the  policy  work  happen.   Ted's  role  as  a  cagey 
political  strategist  is  well  captured  in  this  oral  history,  and  is  a 
handbook  for  those  who  follow. 

Ahmadia  Thomas  is  the  volunteer's  volunteer.   From  the  Girl  Reserves 
as  a  young  adult,  to  the  VISTA  program  in  the  1960s,  to  welfare  rights 
organizing  in  the  1970s,  to  the  Citizens  Action  League  and  ACORN  in  the 
1980s,  to  the  West  County  Toxics  Coalition  and  the  Gray  Panthers  in  the 
1990s,  Mrs.  Thomas  has  had  volunteering  for  community  service  and  social 
change  as  her  life's  vocation.   Her  commitment,  demonstrated  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  office  in  nearly  fifty  years  of  movement  work  of  one  form  or 
another,  is  remarkable. 

Indeed,  a  common  thread  in  each  of  their  stories  is  that  of 
commitment  to  social  justice.   It  is  also  instructive  that  none  of  these 
activists  emerged  out  of  the  environmental  movement.   They  all  came  to 
environmental  justice  work  from  the  justice  side:  out  of  civil  rights  and 
poverty  law  work  (Smith),  welfare  rights  organizing  (Thomas),  labor  (Lee) 
or  work  against  the  Vietnam  War  and  apartheid  (Clark) .   All  of  them  are 
"lifers,"  however- -among  the  few  who  have  devoted  their  careers  to  ending 
injustice.   Their  example  is  our  inspiration,  and  our  challenge. 

The  story  of  the  Bay  Area  is  one  of  migration,  and  the  activists' 
stories  collected  here  are  no  exception.  Henry  Clark  and  Pam  Tau  Lee  were 
both  born  here,  but  to  parents  who  arrived  from  elsewhere.   Henry's  parents 
came  from  the  southern  U.S.,  and  Pam's  from  Fresno.   Interestingly, 
Pennsylvania  gave  us  both  Carl  Anthony  and  Ahmadia  Thomas,  while  New  York 
yielded  Ted  Smith.  The  magnet  for  talent  that  is  the  Bay  Area  is 
demonstrated  here;  I  leave  for  other  students  of  social  movements  to 
distill  the  particular  things  in  the  Bay  Area  that  make  it  such  a  fertile 
ground . 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  know  and  work  with  these  talented  activists. 
Henry  and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  I  have  walked  the  picket  line  at  Chevron's  gates, 
and  I  have  represented  the  West  County  Toxics  Coalition  in  court.   Pam  and 
I  both  served  on  U.S.  EPA's  National  Environmental  Justice  Advisory 
Council.   Ted  and  I  have  been  panelists  together  at  conferences.   Carl  and 
I  have  had  a  fruitful  collaboration  for  more  than  a  decade,  publishing  the 
Race,  Poverty  &  the  Environment  journal;  I  was  one  of  the  original  board 
members  of  the  Urban  Habitat  Project.   The  Bay  Area  environmental  justice 
community  is  large,  but  it  is  also  small  enough  that  we  know  each  other  and 
work  with  each  other,  and  I  am  privileged  to  have  had  these  five  as  my 
teachers  and  to  call  them  my  friends. 

This  impressive  collection  of  oral  histories  is  hopefully  merely  a 
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prelude  to  a  larger  effort  to  gather  the  lives  and  lessons  of  Bay  Area 
environmental  justice  leaders.  The  oral  historian's  work  is  set,  with 
activist  journalist  Elizabeth  "Betita"  Martinez,  Indigenous  Women's  Network 
founder  Nilak  Butler,  occupational  safety  and  health  pioneer  Mandy  Hawes, 
PODER  leader  Antonio  Diaz,  long-time  Center  for  Third  World  Organizing 
director  Francis  Calpotura,  brilliant  legal  strategist  Richard  Toshiyuki 
Drury  of  Communities  for  a  Better  Environment,  Chinatown  defender  Gordon 
Mar,  Greenaction  founder  and  perennial  rabble-rouser  Bradley  Angel,  and 
Hunter's  Point  stalwart  Olin  Webb  among  the  dozens  of  potential 
interviewees.   We  look  forward  to  reading  their  stories,  here,  too. 


Luke  W.  Cole 

San  Francisco,  November  2002 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY  by  Carl  Wilmsen 


Robert  Bullard's  writings  on  environmental  justice  piqued  my  interest 
immediately  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  mid-1990s.   At 
that  time  I  was  researching  the  conflict  over  the  use  and  management  of  a 
sustained  yield  unit  on  the  Carson  National  Forest  in  northern  New  Mexico 
for  my  dissertation  in  geography.   The  parallels  between  communities  of 
color  around  the  United  States  which  bear  a  disproportionate  risk  of 
exposure  to  hazardous  substances  and  the  Hispano  communities  adjacent  to 
the  sustained  yield  unit  which  have  not  shared  equally  in  the  benefits  of 
the  unit's  management  struck  me  as  resulting  from  the  same  broad  political, 
economic,  and  social  processes.   As  it  happened,  Carl  Anthony's  career 
touched  on  the  sustained  yield  unit  as  the  conflict  there  spread  to  the 
board  room  of  Earth  Island  Institute.   At  issue  were  conflicting 
advertisements  taken  out  in  national  newspapers  by  separate  members  of  the 
Earth  Island  organization.   One  advertisement  supported  the  efforts  of 
Hispano  community  members  in  New  Mexico  to  pursue  land-based  livelihoods 
that  included  logging,  and  the  other  advertisement  endorsed  a  hard-line 
"zero-cut"  approach  to  management  of  the  nation's  national  forests. 
Efforts  to  reconcile  this  contradiction  ultimately  led  to  Mr.  Anthony  and 
his  Urban  Habitat  Program  separating  from  Earth  Island  Institute. 

While  I  knew  that  these  events  had  occurred,  it  was  not  until  the 
late  1990s  that  I  actually  met  Carl  Anthony.   After  completing  my 
dissertation  in  New  Mexico  I  began  working  at  ROHO  conducting  oral 
histories  in  the  environment  and  natural  resources  project  area.   My 
initial  work  focused  on  leaders  of  mainstream  environmental  groups, 
particularly  the  Sierra  Club.   Yet,  the  work  of  mainstream  environmental 
groups  and  environmental  justice  (EJ)  organizations  diverges  in  many 
significant  ways.   As  a  result,  although  mainstream  and  EJ  groups 
occasionally  work  together  on  specific  projects,  they  often  have  difficulty 
forging  lasting  coalitions.  Wanting  to  understand  the  foundations  of  these 
differences,  I  began  exploring  ways  to  develop  an  oral  history  project  on 
EJ  leaders  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   At  the  same  time,  I  could  not 
help  but  notice  that  the  ROHO  environmental  collection  did  not  include  oral 
histories  of  EJ  leaders,  nor  of  many  other  environmental  leaders  outside  of 
the  mainstream  environmental  movement.   The  oral  histories  in  this  series 
thus  are  the  result  of  an  effort  to  diversify  ROHO's  collection,  as  well  as 
to  collect  the  stories  and  insights  of  people  with  unique  and  important 
perspectives  on  the  environment  and  the  human  relationship  to  it. 

I  began  the  project  by  contacting  Carl  Anthony.  With  his  many 
connections  and  broad  experience  in  the  Environmental  Justice  Movement,  he 
seemed  like  a  natural  person  with  whom  to  start.   He  agreed  immediately  to 
participate,  and  also  provided  me  with  the  names  of  several  other  EJ 
leaders  to  consider  interviewing.   Despite  his  very  busy  schedule,  Mr. 
Anthony  set  aside  three  consecutive  Thursday  afternoons  in  July  and  August 
of  1999  to  meet  with  me.   We  met  in  his  office  at  the  Urban  Habitat  Program 
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In  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco  and  conducted  interviews  of  about  two 
hours  each. 

Henry  Clark  was  next.  After  agreeing  to  be  interviewed,  Dr.  Clark 
graciously  gave  me  access  to  the  files  of  newspaper  clippings  he  has  kept 
over  the  years  of  stories  about  the  West  County  Toxics  Coalition's 
activities.   In  addition  to  providing  me  with  my  major  source  of 
information  on  the  coalition  prior  to  the  interview,  researching  these 
files  resulted  in  another  fortuitous  occurrence.   While  conducting  research 
in  these  files  at  the  coalition's  office  on  McDonald  Avenue  in  Richmond,  I 
happened  to  meet  Ms.  Ahmadia  Thomas.   I  gathered  very  quickly  from  our 
casual  conversations  that  Ms.  Thomas  had  been  involved  in  social  justice 
activism  for  many,  many  years,  and  that  she  too  would  be  an  important 
person  to  include  in  this  oral  history  project.   Thus,  after  conducting 
three  two-hour  interviews  with  Dr.  Clark  at  the  coalition's  office  during 
December  of  1999,  I  returned  a  fourth  time  to  interview  Ms.  Thomas. 

Following  these  interviews  I  began  research  on  the  Silicon  Valley 
Toxics  Coalition  in  preparation  for  interviewing  Ted  Smith.   The  SVTC  has 
extensive  files  on  all  of  its  activities  and  Mr.  Smith  and  the  SVTC  staff 
were  very  gracious  and  helpful  in  providing  me  access  to  them.  One  day  in 
April,  2000,  I  made  the  two-hour  BART  and  bus  trip  to  San  Jose  to  spend  the 
day  going  through  these  files.   I  subsequently  made  four  additional  trips 
during  which  I  would  spend  the  morning  reading  through  the  files  in  a 
meeting  room  and  would  spend  about  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  interviewing 
Mr.  Smith  in  his  office. 

The  final  interview  was  with  Pam  Tau  Lee.   Since  Ms.  Lee  works  on  the 
UC  Berkeley  campus,  my  commute  consisted  of  a  five  minute  walk  from  The 
Bancroft  Library  to  the  Labor  Occupational  Health  program's  offices  on 
Fulton  street.   We  conducted  four  interviews  in  her  office,  or  in  a  small 
meeting  room  across  the  hall,  during  June,  July,  and  August  of  2000.   Like 
the  interviews  with  Mr.  Anthony,  Dr.  Clark,  Ms.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Smith,  we 
were  undisturbed  for  the  duration  except  for  occasional  telephone  calls  and 
short  interruptions  to  attend  to  office  business. 

On  August  1,  2000,  I  left  ROHO  for  a  position  as  coordinator  of  the 
Community  Forestry  Research  Fellowship  program  in  the  College  of  Natural 
Resources  at  UC  Berkeley.   Assuming  this  position  brought  new 
responsibilities,  and  thus  required  that  I  complete  the  editing  and 
processing  of  the  oral  histories  of  these  EJ  leaders  in  my  spare  time. 
This  slowed  down  completion  of  the  project  considerably.   Nevertheless,  I 
worked  on  them  as  my  time  permitted,  and  finally,  more  than  two  years  after 
conducting  the  last  interview  with  Ms.  Lee,  the  transcripts  are  now  ready 
for  deposit  in  the  archives. 

Like  all  transcripts  of  interviews  conducted  by  ROHO,  these  are  the 
product  of  the  efforts  of  several  individuals.   The  interview  tapes  were 
transcribed  by  ROHO  staff,  after  which  I  edited  them  to  assure  that  the 
meanings  of  the  spoken  words  were  not  lost  in  their  translation  to  written 
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text.  Despite  their  busy  schedules,  Mr.  Anthony,  Dr.  Clark,  Ms.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Ms.  Lee  then  further  edited  the  transcripts  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  not  mangled  their  intended  meaning  as  well  as  to  clarify  or  add  more 
detail  to  any  topics  they  felt  were  in  need  of  such  adjustment. 

The  resulting  texts  tell  the  stories  of  five  remarkable  individuals 
and  how  the  paths  they  chose  to  follow  in  life  have  led  them  to  careers  in 
the  Environmental  Justice  Movement.   They  tell  of  how  these  individuals 
have  worked  to  overcome  challenges,  of  how  they  have  built  networks  of 
relationships  in  pursuit  of  a  more  just  society,  and  how  they  have  worked 
for  precedent-setting  policies  and  practices  that  have  helped  alleviate  the 
environmental  and  social  impacts  of  industrial  processes.   Above  all,  the 
transcripts  bespeak  the  unwavering  commitment  of  these  individuals  to 
social  justice  and  to  making  the  world  a  better  place  for  all  of  humanity. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  augment 
through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West.   Copies  of  all  interviews  are  available  for 
research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special 
Collections.   The  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Candida  Smith, 
Director,  and  the  administrative  direction  of  Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James 
D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  CARL  ANTHONY 


Continuities  with  the  Past;  Parents,  a  Great-Uncle,  and 
Connections  to  the  Land 

[Interview  1:  July  22,  1999]  M1 


Wilmsen:   I  wanted  to  start  out  with  some  background  information:  just 

talking  about  when  you  were  born,  where  you  were  born,  where  you 
grew  up,  family  background,  and  important  influences  on  you  as 
you  were  growing  up. 

Anthony:   I  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  February  8,  1939,  which  was  a  year 
before  the  second  World  War  started.   I  grew  up  in  Philadelphia 
and  left  when  I  was  seventeen  and  went  to  Columbia  University. 

Wilmsen:   Were  your  parents  from  Philadelphia? 

Anthony:   My  mother's  people  came  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  they 
come  from  a  long  line  of  people  who  were  very  light- skinned. 
Most  of  them  could  really  pass  for  white.   They  had  been  in  a 
tradition  of  house  servants  that  goes  way  back  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  My  father  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  very  dark. 
He  was  an  orphan.   I'm  learning  a  lot  more  about  his  background 
now.   He  was  born  in  a  hospital,  which  was  the  only  hospital  that 
black  medical  personnel  could  work  in. 

Wilmsen:   In  St.  Louis? 

Anthony:   In  St.  Louis.   It's  called  People's  Hospital.   His  mother  died  at 
childbirth,  and  his  father  was  a  porter.   He  grew  up  in  and  out 
of  orphan  homes  and  was  raised  part  of  the  time  by  an  uncle.   He 
went  to  Lincoln  University.   My  mother  and  father  met  in 
Philadelphia  when  he  had  started  and  was  leading  one  of  the  most 
successful  African-American  farm  cooperatives  in  the  country. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


Wilmsen:   Out  of  Philadelphia? 

Anthony:   Yes,  Philadelphia;  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.   I  think  the 
farm  was  actually  in  Yardley,  Pennsylvania,  but  the  people  in 
west  Philadelphia  would  go  to  the  farm,  and  they  would  raise 
food.   It  was  during  the  Depression  and  people  were  having  hard 
times  making  ends  meet.   Then  they  would  come  back,  and  because 
they  were  members  of  the  co-op,  they  would  be  able  to  get  access 
for  about  one-third  of  what  it  would  cost  in  a  supermarket.   They 
didn't  have  supermarkets  then. 

Wilmsen:   This  was  a  co-op  for  buying  produce  from  farmers? 

Anthony:  No,  they  actually  raised  the  food.  They  raised  it,  and  then  they 
had  a  membership  for  some  of  the  people  who  didn't  actually  farm, 
who  then  purchased  it--the  consumer  cooperatives. 

Wilmsen:   I  see.   So  the  farmers  lived  in  west  Philadelphia? 

Anthony:   Yes,  they  had  a  farm,  and  someone  would  go  up  there  and  stay  for 
a  while.   There  were  people  from  west  Philadelphia  who  went  to 
this  farm  in  Yardley,  Pennsylvania. 

Wilmsen:   They  were  collective  owners  of  the  farm? 
Anthony:   Yes. 

Wilmsen:   So  it  was  a  production  cooperative  and  a  consumer  cooperative. 
How  did  your  dad  get  involved  in  that? 

Anthony:   He  was  a  rather  miraculous  person;  he  got  involved  in  many 

things.   He  had  practically  every  type  of  job  you  could  have  for 
a  lower  class  person.   There's  actually  a  chapter  in  a  book  about 
him- -how  they  put  this  together.   I  had  it  at  one  time,  but  it 
seems  to  have  gotten  lost.   But  he  was  in  Chicago  during  the 
twenties ;  he  met  these  Finnish  people  who  were  really  into 
cooperatives,  and  he  hooked  up  with  them.   I  think  there  were 
some  Communists  in  the  group,  and  he  kind  of  swung  in  that 
direction.  As  this  movement  began  to  take  off  during  the 
Depression—the  cooperative  movement  around  the  country—he 
latched  on  to  it. 

Wilmsen:   How  about  your  mom?  Did  she  work? 

Anthony:   Yes.   One  of  the  things  about  African  Americans--!  know  this  is 
probably  true  for  everybody — but,  there  are  paradoxes  that  don't 
follow  what  normal  people  think  they're  supposed  to  be  doing. 


Her  mother  was  the  oldest  sister.   There  were  four  siblings  and 
then  an  older  brother,  who  was  older  than  her,  and  died  during 
his  early  twenties,  and  who  I'm  named  after.   Her  mother  was  a 
dressmaker,  and  she  learned  how  to  do  dressmaking.   She  had  these 
clients  coming  to  the  house,  and  she  would  fit  them  and  sew.   So 
her  lifelong  ambition  was  to  work  in  a  sweatshop,  and  she  never 
made  it.   She  didn't  like  the  idea  of  working  at  home;  she 
thought  that  real  people  had  factory  jobs.   She  never  quite  got  a 
factory  job. 

Wilmsen:   People  just  weren't  interested  in  hiring  her? 

Anthony:   Well,  there  were  some  racial  issues,  but  there's  been  a  whole 
series  of  racial  issues  around  unions  and  whatnot.   There  were 
some  racial  issues;  I  don't  know  all  the  details,  but  I  know 
somehow  she  never  managed  that.   She  was  quite  good  at 
dressmaking. 

Wilmsen:   It's  funny  because,  from  my  perspective,  it  seems  like  working  at 
home  would  be  more  desirable. 

Anthony:   That's  what  I  was  saying. 

Wilmsen:   When  I  spoke  with  you  on  the  telephone,  you  mentioned  that  the 
encounter  between  your  parents  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shaping  your  personality  and  your  identity.   I  was  wondering  if 
you  could  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  that. 

Anthony:   I'm  learning  more  about  this.   It's  specifically  in  the  context 
of  their  particular  personality  structures,  but  also  what  they 
brought  from  their  heritage.   What  I've  learned  about  the  people 
on  my  mother's  side  from  South  Carolina—to  make  a  really  brief 
story  out  of  it  (it's  a  long  story)--  I  came  across  an  old 
newspaper  article  about  my  great-uncle.   This  happened  about 
three  or  four  years  ago.   It  turned  out  he  was  one  of  the  first 
African- American  elected  officials  in  the  country. 

Wilmsen:   In  South  Carolina? 

Anthony:   Yes,  he  escaped  from  slavery,  joined  the  Union  army,  and  became  a 
state  senator—a  senator  within  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

Wilmsen:   What  was  his  name? 

Anthony:  His  name  was  William  Jervay.  A  funny  story  about  him  and  me.  I 
knew  almost  nothing  about  him.  I  knew  his  son  and  daughter,  who 
were  quite  old  when  I  was  a  teenager.  They  would  never  talk 


about  anything  except  the  weather,  so  I  never  knew  this  had 
happened.   A  few  years  ago  Congressman  [Ronald  V.]  Dellums 
appointed  me  chair  of  this  commission  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
with  these  military  bases.   There  were  ten  military  bases  in  the 
Bay  Area  that  had  gotten  closed;  five  of  them  were  in  Alameda 
County,  which  was  in  his  district.   He  created  this  commission  to 
come  up  with  reuse  plans  for  these  military  bases.   He  also 
created  a  pilot  project  report,  which  I  oversaw,  to  provide 
guidelines  for  what  to  do  with  500  military  bases  that  were  on 
the  chopping  block  across  the  country.   I  was  working  on  that 
part-time. 

One  of  the  other  things  I  was  working  on  was  working  with 
people  in  the  community  on  the  light  rail  to  Hunter's  Point.   We 
had  gone  through  a  whole  process  to  get  the  city  to  do  that. 
This  was  around  the  time  that  I  discovered  my  great-uncle,  got 
this  information  about  him.   I  went  down  to  Charleston,  and 
everybody  in  the  historical  society  knew  this  man.   He  was  a 
person  that  was  well  known.   They  pulled  out  a  resume  that 
described  his  activity,  and  it  was  shocking:  he  was  dealing  with 
surplus  military  property,  and  he  was  building  a  rail  line 
through  Charleston.   I  showed  it  to  my  assistant  here—and  I  had 
never  heard  anything  about  this  guy--she  said,  "This  is  your 
resume."   I  thought  that's  pretty  paradoxical.   I  don't  know  what 
that  means,  but  one  of  the  things  that  I  found  out  about  was  that 
he  owned  this  big  plantation,  which  I  didn't  know  about--a  300- 
acre  plantation. 

Wilmsen:   He  owned  it? 

Anthony:   He  owned  it.   He  acquired  this  land  after  he  escaped  slavery  and 
after  Reconstruction.   He  acquired  this  land;  he  was  a  minister. 
I've  been  learning  a  lot  about  that  side  of  the  family  that  I  had 
no  inkling  of  a  few  years  ago.   The  Charleston  Historical  Society 
gave  me  a  dossier  on  him,  including  his  genealogy  that  goes  back 
to  the  1600s.   I  found  out  about  Huguenot  ancestors  and  Scottish 
ancestors  from  that. 

I've  also  been  piecing  together  the  African  side.   It  turns 
out  that  a  lot  of  the  Wolof  people  from  the  western  part  of 
Senegal,  were  rice  farmers,  and  they  were  imported  into  South 
Carolina.   They  actually  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  establishment 
of  the  rice  industry  in  South  Carolina.   Many  of  them  became 
house  servants  because  they  were  both  French  speaking  and  they 
were  rice  growers.   Then  on  my  mother's  side,  many  generations 
later,  the  family  always  ate  rice.   So  I  began  to  think  that 
maybe  there's  really  some  evidence  that  one  branch  of  my  family 


goes  back  to  these  Wolof  people.   So  that  was  interesting.   I 
came  across  this  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  also  have  some  suspicion  on  my  mother's  side  that  there's 
probably  some  Cherokee  or  something  like  that.   On  my  father's 
side,  there's  strong  evidence  of  Native-American  heritage,  both 
Seminole  and  Cherokee  Indian.  Those  folks  were  all  in  the  Trail 
of  Tears,  and  they  ended  up  in  Oklahoma,  which  is  where  my  father 
grew  up.   Part  of  his  life  was  in  Oklahoma.  When  I  was 
seventeen,  I  ran  away  from  home  and  went  to  Oklahoma.   1  lived 
out  there. 


Wilmsen:   Did  you  have  relatives  there? 

Anthony:   At  that  time,  his  uncle  was  alive,  and  I  went  and  stayed  with 

him.  I  recently  went  back  there—about  two  months  ago—and  his 
uncle  was  long  dead.  There  was  a  man  that  lived  next  door  who 
was  about  eighty- five  years  old  who  said  that  I  looked  exactly 
like  him.  I  actually  had  an  interesting  time  talking  with  him 
about  my  great-uncle  and  people  on  that  side  of  the  family.  I 
managed  to  get  all  of  it  on  videotape. 

Wilmsen:   This  is  an  aside,  but  are  you  familiar  with  the  work  of  a 
professor  at  UCLA,  named  Judy  Carney? 

Anthony:   No,  I  am  not. 

Wilmsen:   She  has  done  research  on  the  establishment  of  rice  plantations  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  slave  trade  with  West  Africa. 

Anthony:   I  should  write  that  down  [writes  name]. 

One  theme  that  has  become  an  insistent  theme  in  my  life 
that's  getting  stronger  is  this  sense  of  really  wanting  to 
understand  my  grounding  in  North  America.   To  me  it's  a  travesty 
that  the  popular  established  culture  has  been  so  sloppy. 
African-American  people  have  been  in  North  America  for  eighteen 
generations,  and  most  of  that  time  working  the  land.   The  meaning 
of  that  is  largely  invisible  for  the  established  culture.   In  my 
case,  all  of  my  ancestors  were  here  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  European,  Native-American,  and  African  ones. 
Most  African  Americans  have  Native-American  ancestors  that  go 
back  10,000  years. 

So  the  whole  way  this  issue  of  race  is  framed  is  wrong  in  my 
view.  Most  African  Americans  have  European-American  blood,  so 
this  whole  concept  of  framing  African  Americans  as  a  minority  is 


Wilmsen: 


Anthony : 


wrong.   When  you  start  thinking  about  the  fact  that  when  the 
Europeans  first  showed  up  in  North  America,  they  were  obviously  a 
distinct  minority:  only  a  handful  of  people  among  sixty  million 
native  people.   It  probably  wasn't  until  1850  that  they  actually 
became  a  numerical  majority  in  North  America.   Then  it  went  up, 
and  now  it's  going  down.   In  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  European 
Americans  will  be  the  largest  minority  in  California.   So  this 
whole  way  of  framing  the  issue—as  if  somehow  people  of  color  are 
marginal  and  everybody  else  is  really  the  mainstream—to  me  is 
really  horrendous.   Especially  given  the  fact  that  many  people 
who  have  come  here  from  Europe—and  even  quite  recently—in  three 
seconds ,  they  can  get  their  papers  and  become  part  of  the 
majority.   To  me,  it's  crazy;  I  don't  get  it. 

We're  heading  down  a  path  that  I  think  is  going  to  be  really 
interesting,  because  on  the  one  hand  we're  having  to  grapple 
with— I  sometimes  think  of  it  as  the  fourth  branch  of  government. 
Race  is  like  the  fourth  branch  of  government.  We  have  the 
judicial,  we  have  the  executive,  and  we  have  the  Congress, 
legislative.   Then  we  have  states,  municipalities,  and  counties. 
But  I  think  race  is  actually  a  branch  of  government.   It's  sort 
of  a  marginalized,  strange  cousin,  but  when  you  look  at  the 
relationship  between  the  dominant  culture  and  native  people,  the 
way  the  Asian- American  and  Pacific-Islander  people  were  treated; 
the  Japanese  came  over  here  and  couldn't  even  own  land.   The 
whole  issue  around  Mexican  American,  Spanish  American 
immigration,  as  well  as  the  African  Americans. 

We  have  sixty  million  people  of  color,  and  there's  still 
this  tendency  to  want  to  play  them  off  against  one  another,  which 
is  what  happened  when  Hernando  de  Soto  showed  up  in  Florida— 
trying  to  see  if  we  can  manipulate  these  people  and  play  them  off 
against  one  another.   I  don't  know  what  the  end  of  that  would  be, 
but  it  seems  like  a  tiny  thing  that  we  can  get  a  grip  on,  and 
start  coming  to  terms  with  reality  about  this,  which  a  lot  of 
people  seem  to  have  difficulty  doing.   You  were  in  New  Mexico,  so 
you  know  about  how  crazy  it  was . 

Oh  yes.   There  are  more  than  three  groups,  but  they  talk  about 

the  three  main  groups  of  Native  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Anglos. 

But  of  course  there  are  African  Americans,  there  are  Asian 
Americans,  and— 

And  there  are  descendants  of  Jewish  people  who  showed  up  to 
escape  the  inquisition  in  Spain.  We  really  do  have  to  get  more 
grounded  in  reality  here  if  we  hope  to  continue  or  start  to  be 
civilized  in  the  twenty- first  century. 


Wilmsen:   You  seem  to  be  indicating  that  the  difference  in  skin  color 

between  your  parents  was  somehow  an  influential  factor  in  your 
background,  or  am  I  hearing  you  wrong? 

Anthony:   I  don't  know  that  the  skin  color  itself  was  a  factor,  but  it 

certainly  was  emblematic  of  both  the  racial  and  class  dimension 
when  I  was  growing  up.  The  people  on  my  mother's  side  were  all-- 
the  term  we'd  use  now  is  bourgeois  or  petit  bourgeois.   They  were 
comfortable,  and  they  were  actually  considered  to  be  the  elite  in 
the  African-American  community.   This  had  something  to  do  with 
skin  color;  it  had  something  to  do  with  them  having  come  down 
from  this  tradition  of  house  servants.   My  mother  was  beautiful 
by  European  standards.   My  father  also  came  from  I  think  what  I 
would  characterize  as  a  privileged  family,  except  he  was  an 
orphan. 

I  don't  quite  know  what  the  dynamics  were,  but  I  get  the 
impression  that  my  grandmother  on  his  side  was  quite  well 
connected.  He  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  my  grandfather  on  his 
side- -they  weren't  married,  and  so  when  my  grandmother  died,  he 
just  went  his  own  way.   But  my  father  was  very  dark,  and  he  had  a 
certain  kind  of  energy  that  I  would  characterize  as  kind  of  the 
Marcus  Garvey  energy  for  African,  black  nationalism.   But  he 
actually  wavered  through  all  of  these  different  schools  of 
African-American  thought  and  practice.   He  was  influenced  by 
W.E.B.  du  Bois,  then  later  by  Booker  T.  Washington.   He  went  to 
Lincoln  University.   He  never  got  a  degree,  but  he  was  very 
smart.   My  father  taught  Greek  and  Latin. 

Wilmsen:   Where? 

Anthony:   At  Lincoln  University.   The  thing  about  this  is  that  this  was 
much  more  common  in  those  days.   Typically,  a  lot  of  schools 
taught  Greek  and  Latin,  especially  Latin,  as  far  as  I  know. 
People  used  to  call  him  Mark  Anthony  because  he  would  give  these 
speeches.   I  understand  that  he  also  wrote  love  letters  for  a 
fee,  for  people,  that  he  had  a  certain  gift  for  language.   He  was 
also  very  pragmatic  and  a  self-made  person.   He  had  a  very  hard 
childhood,  and  he  started  his  work  from  a  very  young  age.   One  of 
the  things  that  he  did  among  his  many  jobs,  he  was  a  paperhanger. 
In  fact  he  worked  his  way  through  college,  paperhanging  the  dorms 
during  summer  vacations.   When  I  was  a  kid,  that  was  one  of  the 
things  I  did  with  him:  go  around  and  do  paperhanging,  from  the 
time  I  was  five  or  six.   I  would  characterize  him  as  being  much 
more  driven,  much  more  wanting  to  accomplish  something. 
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My  mother's  side  of  the  family  had  arrived  within  the  black 
community,  except  that  my  mother  was  probably  more  religious  and 
devoted,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  more  interested  in  having  fun. 
So  we  grew  up  with  this  kind  of  fault  line,  where  half  of  our 
life  was  focused  on  being  really  serious,  being  driven,  and 
working  all  the  time.   Then  there  was  this  other  thing  in  the 
background:  my  mother's  folks  thinking  my  father  was  too  hard  on 
us.   They  didn't  have  a  lot  of  influence,  but  they  did  give  us 
Christmas  gifts.   I  won't  say  it  was  calculated  to  make  him  look 
bad,  but  his  view  was,  "If  you  want  toys,  make  them.   We  have  a 
woodshop  in  the  basement;  I  can  help  you."  That  was  his 
viewpoint . 


Childhood  Influences;  Hard  Work.  Father's  High  Expectations, 
and  an  Interest  in  the  Abstract 


Wilmsen:  I'm  guessing  here,  but  as  you  were  growing  up,  did  you  feel  that 
you  had  a  choice  between  following  more  of  your  mother's  example 
or  your  father's? 

Anthony:   I'm  trying  to  learn  about  that  right  now.   I'm  trying  to  learn 
and  see  what  my  feeling  was.   It's  startling  to  me  now  when  I 
look  back.   I  ran  away  from  home  when  I  was  seventeen. 

Wilmsen:   Why  did  you  run  away? 

Anthony:   I  was  following  my  brother.   He  ran  away  from  home  the  year 

before.   He's  a  year  and  four  months  older  than  me.   I  had  gotten 
in  a  fight--well,  not  a  fight — but  my  father  wanted  me  to  turn 
the  TV  off,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  turn  it  off."  He  said, 
"If  you're  in  my  house,  you  take  orders  from  me.   Otherwise 
you're  on  your  own."   I  said,  "I'm  a  man-child."  We  had  this 
kind  of  stand  down,  and  I  just  left.   Then  I  also  felt  quite 
bitter  about  him.   I  felt  like  I  had  worked  after  school  on 
weekends  and  summers  from  the  time  I  was  about  five,  and  I  never 
got  any  money.   I  never  got  paid.   I  don't  think  I  was  that 
bitter  about  that,  but  I  just  know  looking  back,  I  noticed  that 
that  was  true.   My  clothes  were  always  full  of  paint,  shoes  were 
full  of  holes,  and  never  had  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  an  absentee  father.   From  the 
time  I  was  very  young,  my  brother  and  I,  when  we  would  go  to  work 
with  him,  it  would  be  more  like  going  to  school.   We  would  show 
up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  get  everything  ready.   He 


would  say,  "I  have  a  point  to  make."   It  might  be  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he  finished  making  his  point.   So 
he  taught  us  a  lot.   I  had  to  know  shorthand;  I  had  to  know  the 
Morse  code.   At  one  of  his  jobs,  he  worked  with  the  U.S.  Geodetic 
Survey,  where  you  map  out  the  land  and  put  in  the  benchmarks. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  when  he  had  that  job,  but  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  when  I  was  quite  young,  he  made  me  learn  all  the 
trigonometric  functions.   I  must  have  been—it  couldn't  have  been 
elementary  school,  certainly  junior  high  school.   I  had  to  know 
all  of  that. 

There  was  a  part  there  that  was  quite  extraordinary  in  terms 
of  his  commitment .  My  older  brother  committed  suicide  when  he 
was  thirty- five.   To  give  you  a  sense  of  the  trajectory,  one  of 
the  last  notes  that  he  wrote  to  me- -not  the  last  one,  but  one  of 
the  last  ones --was  when  he  was  in  this  really  deep  despair;  he 
was  thirty- five  years  old.   He  wrote  this  note  that  said, 
"Einstein  discovered  special  relativity  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-six.   I'm  thirty-five,  what's  the  point?"   So  you  can  get 
the  idea  of  the  sense  of  what  was  the  baseline  of  the  expectation 
of  accomplishment  that  had  been  partly  laid  by  my  father's 
quality  of  being  driven. 

Wilmsen:   Did  you  have  other  brothers  and  sisters? 

Anthony:   No,  just  the  two  of  us. 

Wilmsen:   You  mentioned  that  your  mother's  family  was  religious. 

Anthony:   Well,  everybody  was  Christian.   Folks  on  my  mother's  side  seemed 
to  always  show  up  in  these  Episcopalian  churches,  which  were  sort 
of  high  yellow--we  called  them  "high  yellow"--they  all  had  fancy 
clothes,  and  I  guess  they  had  cars  and  stuff.   My  mother  was  more 
religious  than  that.   She  didn't  go  for  the  social  part,  but  she 
was  always  reading  the  Bible.   My  father  was  a  man  of  great 
principle,  so  she  kind  of  hooked  into  him,  even  though  in  some 
ways  he  was  quite  abusive.   In  some  ways  the  devotion  was  really 
extraordinary.   Not  the  kind  of  thing  you're  likely  to  find  in 
Berkeley. 

Wilmsen:   [laughs]   Was  that  a  big  influence  on  you,  then,  when  you  were 
growing  up- -religion? 

Anthony:   I  would  say  not  in  a  church-going  sense,  or  not  even  in  a  formal 
"I'm  a  Baptist,  I'm  a  Methodist,  or  I'm  an  Episcopalian"  sense, 
but  in  a  sense  of  ethics.   In  the  sense  of  moral  principles,  of 
doing  the  right  thing,  I  would  say  it  was  very  strong.   In  some 
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ways  we  were  all  agnostic.   I  never  quite  understood,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  quest  for  knowledge  that  wasn't  quite  consistent 
with  the  actual  formal  doctrines.  But  then,  my  brother  and  I 
were  launched  pretty  much  as  agnostics.  Though  I  have  to  tell 
you,  when  I  was  very  young,  we  lived  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
there  was  one  of  these  storefront  churches  in  the  basement  across 
the  street.   They  would  talk  in  tongues  and  you'd  hear  all  this 
gospel  music.   It  really  scared  me.   I  had  to  go  by  there  all  the 
time  to  get  home.   I  never  knew  what  they  were  doing  in  there, 
except  that  they  were  making  so  much  noise.   So  I  would  say  the 
church  was  a  background  experience. 

Wilmsen:   Were  there  any  particular  books  or  music  that  you  feel  were 

influential  in  developing  your  thinking,  that  you  read  when  you 
were  a  boy  or  a  teenager? 

Anthony:   When  I  was  a  boy,  one  of  the  things  that  was  important,  my  father 
sent  us  to  an  integrated  elementary  school,  which  was  well  before 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.   This  was  about  1945.   I  didn't 
really  know  it  at  the  time,  but  the  white  kids  in  school  were 
basically  lower  class.  White  kids--I  thought  they  were  all 
privileged—but  there  were  only  a  handful  of  black  people  in  this 
class.   Every  year  during  Negro  history  week,  they  had  a  day 
(they  didn't  have  a  week) --it's  was  amazing  to  me  when  I  look 
back  on  it--my  father  used  to  make  me  go  in  and  explain  to  them 
who  was  Frederick  Douglass,  who  was  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  who 
was  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.   The  students  were  mostly  white;  they 
were  Italian,  Irish,  Polish.   Nobody  really  gave  a  shit  about  it 
I  guess,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  I'm  still  doing  that. 

The  other  thing  that  happened,  in  the  third  grade  I  had  this 
science  teacher,  Mrs.  Akin — I  skipped  second  grade—and  she  was 
extraordinary.   She  made  us  learn  the  names  of  all  the  trees  in 
the  book.   Every  time  we  brought  a  new  leaf,  there  was  all  this 
enthusiasm.   She  knew  them  all.   So  we  would  be  out  there 
looking.   The  ones  that  were  really  common  were  the  sycamore 
trees,  maple,  oak,  but  then  there  were  ginko,  catalpa,  locust, 
papaw.   It  was  just  an  amazing  thing;  we  had  to  know  all  this. 
We  had  to  know  all  the  names  of  the  constellations. 

In  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  very  strong  myth  about  William 
Penn,  who  designed  and  laid  out  Philadelphia.   All  the  streets 
going  east  and  west  in  the  central  part  of  Philadelphia  were 
named  after  trees.   The  ones  going  north  and  south  were  numbered. 
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Anthony:   I  began  to  speculate  recently  on  how  much  my  understanding  of  the 
natural  world  was  inherited  from  this  Renaissance  tradition  in 
the  sense  that  the  geometry  of  Philadelphia  was  based  on  certain 
discoveries  about  surveying.   George  Washington  was  a  surveyor, 
and  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1787  was  based  on  this  geometry.   If 
you  look  at  a  map  of  the  country,  it's  all  a  grid.  As  I'm 
thinking  about  this,  I  was  very  much  engaged  from  early  on,  put 
in  that  way  of  looking  at  the  world  from  my  father's  teaching 
about  geometry,  from  learning  about  William  Penn  and  the  cities. 
Even  the  names  of  the  plants  were  disconnected  for  me.   It  wasn't 
like  I  understood  an  ecosystem  of  working  a  farm.   It  was  like, 
we're  here,  we're  classifying  these  things. 

The  thing  about  the  grid  is  that  people  don't  care  what's  in 
it.   It's  like  here  it  is;  it's  mapped  out;  it  has  so  many  square 
feet,  square  yards,  or  hectares  of  this,  that,  or  the  other.   I 
think  that  my  view  of  the  world—especially  as  I  got  older  and 
ended  up  going  into  architecture- -was  very  much  conditioned  by 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  world. 

Wilmsen:   As  being  concerned  with  what's  in  the  grid? 

Anthony:   No,  the  geometry  of  it,  the  abstraction.   Not  the  reality  of 

lived  life  or  actual  biological  functions  of  things.   Even  when  I 
went  to  art  school  as  a  kid,  and  I  learned  to  draw  the  human 
figure,  I  was  very  much  fascinated  by  the  proportions  of  the  body 
and  head.   I  remember  that  the  drawings  were- -I  made  a  lot  of 
drawings- -based  on  understanding  of  where  the  eyes  were  in 
relationship  to  the  ears  or  where  the  nose  was.   It  wasn't  like 
what  was  the  expression;  what  was  the  person  feeling;  what  was 
their  emotional  state?  To  me,  it  was,  can  you  actually  copy  the 
physical  parts. 

After  I  ran  away  from  home,  came  back  to  Philadelphia,  and 
went  back  to  high  school,  I  had  a  job  working  with  the 
Witherspoon  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.   My  job  was  to  put 
books  back  on  the  shelf.   I've  always  had  a  strong  fascination 
with  books.   I  came  across  this  book  by  Lewis  Mumford  called  The 
Condition  of  Man. 

The  story  of  my  high  school  education  is  revealing  in  a  way 
because  when  I  graduated  from  junior  high,  my  brother  and  I  both 
had  the  highest  marks  in  the  junior  high  school.   We  were  slated 
to  go  to  the  academic  high  school  where  most  of  the  Jewish  kids 
who  were  being  tracked  to  be  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  doctors  went. 
My  father  refused;  he  didn't  want  us  to  go  to  the  academic  high 
school.   He  sent  us  to  a  vocational  school. 
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High  School.  Running  Away,  and  a  Trip  to  the  South.  1956 


Anthony:   I  was  in  this  carpentry,  cabinet -making  class,  and  the  first  task 
in  the  class  was  to  make  these  drawings  of  these  wood  joints.   I 
just  got  off  on  these  drawings.   They  were  isometric  drawings  of 
multiple  dove- tailed  joints,  mortise  and  tenon  joints,  and  stuff 
like  this.   The  teacher  looked  at  these  drawings  and  said, 
"You're  in  the  wrong  class.  You're  supposed  to  be  in 
architectural  drafting  class."   So  I  took  a  note  home,  and  my 
father  was  furious  at  this.   Somehow  he  thought  I  would  get  to  be 
too  uppity.   Eventually,  he  took  me  out  of  school  and  we  were 
working  with  him.   Then  I  ran  away  from  home. 

Wilmsen:   When  you  say  you  were  working  with  your  father,  was  that  in  the 
agricultural  co-op? 

Anthony:   No.   After  the  Second  World  War  when  I  was  five  years  old,  he  was 
laid  off.   He  had  been  a  shipfitter  during  the  war,  building 
ships  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.   Then  he  started  his  own 
business  mainly  as  a  handyman:  taking  out  people's  trash,  cutting 
their  grass,  eventually  painting  their  houses,  and  doing 
wallpaper.   So  he  had  this  business,  and  I  helped  him.   He  had 
other  things  he  was  doing.   He  went  to  every  school  in 
Philadelphia;  he  went  to  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance;  he  went 
to  refrigeration  school.   It  was  like  this  hunger.   Even  though 
he  never  got  any  kind  of  real  credential,  if  there  was  extension 
or  a  course  or  something  like  this  he  would  take  it. 

Anyway,  he  had  this  projector  and  he  would  go  around  showing 
movies  on  the  weekends.   He  had  these  movies  about  Jesus  that  he 
would  show  at  these  churches;  they  would  pay  him  to  do  this. 
We'd  go  along  and  wind  the  film.   That  was  a  big  kick  for  a  seven 
or  eight  year  old  kid,  knowing  how  to  make  the  film  go  through 
the  projector.   Somehow  during  the  week  he  had  these  films  about 
how  refrigerators  worked.   He  would  go  around  and  teach  this.   I 
don't  know  where  the  hell  he  would  teach  this,  but  he  had  these 
films  on  what  happened  with  the  cooling  units.   We  had  to 
understand  how  to  fix  everything;  we  had  to  understand  how  the 
radio  worked  with  the  vacuum  tubes .   He  had  this  real  practical 
sense,  and  I  had  this  background. 

And  then  in  this  vocational  school,  I  had  a  very  good 
teacher--a  Russian  guy  who  was  teaching  architectural  drafting. 
There  were  thirty  of  us  in  this  class—the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  grade—and  every  year  five  people  from  this  class  would 
win  first  or  second  place  in  national  contests  for  drafting  all 
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over  the  country.   He  also  had  a  perfect  attendance  record  of  all 
the  classes  in  the  high  school.   I  was  always  the  one  who  was 
late  or  absent,  and  he  was  always  on  me  because  I  would  be 
ruining  his  perfect  attendance. 

Wilmsen:   What  was  his  name? 

Anthony:   His  name  was  Mr.  Hruslinsky.   He  provided  this  kind  of  really 
strong,  disciplined  way  of  working,  which  I  took  with  me  later 
when  I  went  to  Columbia  and  ended  up  in  architecture  school. 

When  I  ran  away  from  home,  I  traveled  south.   It  was  my 
first  experience  going  into  those  places  where  they  had  separate 
drinking  fountains  and  separate  waiting  rooms.   In  fact,  this  was 
a  difference  between  my  brother  and  I,  why  maybe  I  survived  and 
he  didn't.   Because  when  I  traveled  south,  I  got  curious  about 
what  was  going  on;  this  was  around  the  time  that  Martin  Luther 
King  was  just  moving  to  Dexter  Baptist  Church. 

Wilmsen:   This  was  around  1956? 

Anthony:   It  was  1956,  yes.   So  I  was  traveling  through  the  South,  and  it 
was  paradoxical  to  me.   I  just  discovered  how  paradoxical  it  was 
to  me  because  I'm  writing  this  book  called  The  Landscape  of 
Freedom.  As  I  traveled  the  South,  I  was  going  into  these  places 
that  were  segregated,  but  my  personal  experience  was  really  my 
first  personal  experience  of  freedom  because  I  was  running  away 
from  home.   I  had  this  kind  of  funny,  almost  voyeur  type  way  of 
looking  at  this,  not  as  somebody  who  actually  experienced  the 
oppression.   I'm  just  like,  "This  is  weird.   Why  do  they  have 
these  people  cordoned  off  like  this?"   It's  interesting  to  me  now 
that  I  think  about  it  because  when  I  was  there,  it  struck  me  as 
very  curious.   I  was  mostly  afraid  of  how  I  would  react  if 
somebody  called  me  on  it. 

I  only  had  a  few  personal  incidents.  Once  when  I  was  in  the 
bus,  the  guy  refused  to — I  was  sitting  right  behind  the  -bus 
driver—and  he  refused  to  drive  unless  I  sat  in  the  back.   He  had 
such  a  thick  Southern  accent  that  I  didn't  even  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.   He  was  sitting  there  with  the  doors  open,  and  he 
refused  to  move.   When  I  finally  got  clear  what  he  was  saying,  I 
just  got  off  the  bus  and  ended  up  walking  three  miles.   I  was 
just  like,  "What  is  this?" 

So  I  came  back  to  Philadelphia  from  Oklahoma.   I  had  dropped 
out  of  high  school,  so  I  went  back  to  try  to  finish  high  school. 
I  was  valedictorian  of  my  class.   I  never  actually  got  my  high 


school  diploma,  but  I  was  the  valedictorian.   I  gave  a  talk. 
There  were  two  big  illustrations  in  the  talk:  one  was  about 
beatniks--they  were  the  big  rage  then—and  the  other  one  was 
about  Martin  Luther  King.   My  English  teacher  made  me  take  the 
part  about  Martin  Luther  King  out.   This  was  like  1960.   She  made 
me  take  it  out  because  she  said  it  would  be  too  upsetting  to 
bring  it  up  at  graduation.   At  that  time  I  was  almost  twenty-one, 
and  I  wasn't  that  into  it.   I  had  some  introduction  to  this. 


Studying  Architecture  at  Columbia,  and  Involvement  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement.  1960-1969 


Anthony:   When  I  left  Philadelphia- -because  I'd  never  graduated  from  high 
school,  I  didn't  get  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania--!  went 
to  Columbia,  which  had  started  a  night  school.   It  turns  out  that 
just  getting  out  of  Philadelphia  and  getting  away  from  this  kind 
of  constraining  environment,  which  my  brother  never  did,  was 
almost  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.   Then  I  became 
involved  with  the  civil  rights  movement,  which  provided  a  social 
context  for  me. 

Wilmsen:  While  you  were  at  Columbia? 

Anthony:  While  I  was  at  Columbia,  all  during  the  sixties.   [The  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s  were  critical  years  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.1  These  years  had  an  important  impact  on  the 
environmental  movement  of  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

Question:  How  so? 

Answer:   In  1957  we  had  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott.  The  sit-ins  started 
in  1960.  Then  came  the  freedom  rides.   In  1963,  the  nation 
watched  African-American  children,  police  dogs,  and  fire  hoses  in 
huge  nonviolent  demonstrations  for  desegregation  in  the .South. 
Petra  Kelly,  who  grew  up  to  establish  the  Green  Party  in  Germany, 
was  a  teenager  living  in  Georgia  at  the  time.   She  was  influenced 
by  these  events. 

James  Baldwin  had  published  his  famous  essay,  "The  Fire  Next 
Time,"  in  New  Yorker  magazine.  1963  was  the  year  of  the  March  on 
Washington.  In  September,  four  little  girls  were  killed  in  an 


'Mr.  Anthony  added  the  bracketed  material  during  editing. 
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explosion  at  a  black  church  in  Alabama, 
assassinated  in  November. 

Question:  How  did  these  events  affect  you? 


President  Kennedy  was 


Answer:   I  met  some  of  the  key  players  in  the  civil  rights  movement  at  a 
conference  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  the  spring  of  1962.]   It 
was  this  real  strong  politically-oriented  social  movement  in 
which  I  could  find  myself  a  place .   We  had  organized  during  the 
sixties,  for  example,  some  rent  strikes,  boycotts,  and  various 
things  like  that.   I  tried  to  get  my  brother  to  come  and  work 
with  us,  and  he  came  one  summer.   We  had  gotten  a  whole  city 
block  in  Harlem.   We  were  making  a  neighborhood  commons;  we  tore 
down  all  the  fences,  and  we  took  over  whole  basements,  and  we  had 
a  tutorial  program.   He  was  running  this  tutorial  program.   His 
main  thing:  he  took  three  busloads  of  children  from  Harlem--well, 
they  were  teenagers--to  Maine  to  see  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.   You 
know,  he  said,  "Fuck  all  that- -boycotts,  and...."  He  was  more 
interested  in  the  larger  sense  of  cosmology:  how  life  began,  how 
the  earth  was  formed,  and  how  it  fit  in  relationship  to  the 
stars. 

It  was  a  parting  of  the  ways  between  the  two  of  us.   Not  out 
of  anger,  we  just  had  different  interests.  From  early  on  I  had 
actually  had  more  scientific  interest,  and  he  was  more 
artistically  oriented.  But  when  he  ran  away  from  home,  he 
managed  to  talk  his  way  into  a  job  working  for  this  man--his  name 
was  Martin  Schwarzschild--who  was  a  protege  of  Einstein  at 
Princeton  University.   Lewie  went  to  a  talk  this  guy  was  giving 
at  the  Philadelphia  planetarium.  He  managed  to  talk  his  way  into 
a  job  with  this  guy.   They  were  doing  the  high  altitude 
spectroscopy,  looking  at  the  chemical  composition  of  sunspots  and 
stuff  like  this.   He  was  really  off  on  this  adventure  of  physics 
and  how  the  universe  began,  big  bang,  and  all  that  stuff.   But 
there  was  no  social  context  for  this .   So  he  never  really  got  the 
grounding  of  warm  bodies  engaged  in  a  struggle  around  something; 
it  was  just  all  a  passion  for  abstract  ideas. 

I  think  in  some  ways  as  I  was  growing  up,  he,  being  the 
oldest  one,  had  his  way  in  many  ways,  because  I  had  taken  a 
slightly  different  path  and  because  I  was  younger.   I  was  just 
kind  of  bringing  up  the  rear,  so  I  had  a  lot  more  experience  with 
disappointments,  hurts,  and  things  like  that.   When  his  time  came 
he  didn't  feel  like  he  had  a  repertoire  of  responses  that  even 
ordinary  people  have  like,  "To  hell  with  that:  I  don't  care,"  or 
whatever.   He  still  had  this  really  high  conception  of  how  he  was 
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measuring  himself.   Newton  and  Copernicus:  that's  what  he  was 
measuring  the  importance  of  what  he  was  doing  against. 

Wilmsen:   High  standards  for  anybody. 

Anthony :   [ laughter ]   Right . 

Wilmsen:   So  you  went  to  Columbia,  into  architecture  right  away? 

Anthony:   No,  I  went  to  night  school  at  the  School  of  General  Studies. 

When  you  asked  me  about  the  books  that  influenced  me,  there  were 
two  people  who  had  the  biggest  influence  on  me  during  those 
years,  intellectually.   One  was  Lewis  Mumford;  I  read  every  book 
that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  that  he  wrote.   The  thing  that  was 
interesting  to  me  about  Lewis  Mumford  was  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  somebody  who  seemed  to  know  about  architecture  was  also 
interested  in  social  things.   I'm  saying,  "Well,  damn."   In  The 
Condition  of  Man  he  was  showing  how  the  built  environment  in  the 
different  points  of  history,  particularly  European  history,  have 
reflected  the  social  values. 

I  was  dimly  becoming  aware  when  I  started  reading  about  him, 
about  this  African-American  struggle  for  human  and  civil  rights . 
"Well,  damn,  this  is  a  natural";  I  just  started  getting  really 
interested  in  the  built  environment.   "I  can  just  figure  out  how- 
-like  the  Benedictine  monks  created  this  whole  thing  based  on 
their  religious  thing,  I  just  will  do  that  in  relationship  to  the 
African-American  struggle  for  freedom. "  During  my  whole  time  in 
school  that  I  was  actively  involved  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
I  was  trying  to  put  these  two  things  together. 

The  other  person  who  influenced  me  greatly  was  James 
Baldwin,  his  essays.  He  wrote  three  major  works:  Nobody  Knows  My 
Name;  the  first  one  was  Notes  of  a  Native  Son,  and  then  "The  Fire 
Next  Time."  He  was  the  first  African  American  whose  voice  I 
could  really  identify  with.   I  think  sometimes  it  was  because  he 
was  gay  that  he  was  a  little  bit  ambivalent  about  the  black 
experience.   In  other  words,  there  was  a  certain  distance  that  he 
had  from  it;  he  was  in  it,  but  he  also  had  this  way  of  looking  at 
it  from  the  outside  that  very  few  people  had.   This  really 
affected  me.   Since  then,  I  met  him;  he  actually  came  to  stay 
with  me  for  a  month  in  Berkeley.   He  told  me  a  little  about  how 
he  got  that  voice,  what  work  that  he  did  to  get  this  voice. 

In  those  days,  I  was  involved  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
went  to  listen  to  Malcolm  X  on  the  corner  of  125th  St.,  and  had 
lunch  with  him  a  few  times  at  Mosque  Number  Seven,  and  was  deeply 
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involved.   Most  of  the  people  who  were  anybody  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  I  had  some  personal  contact  with,  except  for 
Martin  Luther  King--I  never  met  him.   I  had  these  two  careers, 
one  was  at  Columbia  where  I  was  studying  architecture  and  the 
other  one  was  the  civil  rights  career.   I  was  always  trying  to 
make  them  come  together,  and  it  didn't  work. 

Wilmsen:   Why  not? 

Anthony:   There  were  things  I  didn't  understand.   I  didn't  understand  the 
money.   I  didn't  understand  that  the  field  was  to  a  large  extent 
designed  around  supporting  and  enhancing  the  image  of  people  who 
were  quite  wealthy.   I  didn't  get  that.   I  thought,  "This  is 
something  we  can  all  learn  how  to  do;  all  of  us  can  learn  how  to 
do  this  together  and  everything's  going  to  turn  out  right."   So  I 
didn't  understand  the  money. 


The  Community  Design  Movement 


Anthony:       [Rachel  Carson  published  her  book  Silent  Spring  in  1962. ! 
But  none  of  us  knew  anything  about  that.   The  most  important 
impact  of  the  civil  rights  movement  on  environmentalism  was  its 
use  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience.  But  there  were  other 
impacts  as  well.   One  of  these  influences  on  my  early 
professional  career  was  the  community  design  movement.   The  folks 
who  started  this  movement  were  trying  to  build  bridges  between 
the  environmental  design  professions—architecture,  landscape 
architecture,  urban  planning- -and  the  social  issues  of  the  day. 
In  a  sense,  the  community  design  movement  was  an  important  early 
precursor  of  the  environmental  justice  movement. 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  work  of  Karl  Linn,  how  he  influenced 
me.   He  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  community  design 
movement.   He  brought  his  experiences  of  the  Kibbutz  in -Palestine 
to  inner  cities  in  the  United  States.   He  worked  with  community- 
based  organizations  to  design  and  build  what  he  called 
neighborhood  commons,  places  for  neighborhood  cooperation.   I 
worked  with  Karl  Linn  on  projects  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Another  important  figure  in  the  community  design  movement 
was  Paul  Davidow.   Davidow,  who  became  head  of  the  Planning 
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School  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York  founded  the  practice  of 
advocacy  planning.   He  argued  that  poor  people  had  a  right  to 
technical  assistance  to  make  plans  that  reflected  community 
priorities.   As  a  result  of  these  early  pioneers,  community 
design  centers  sprung  up  all  around  the  country.   One  of  the 
earliest  of  those  centers  was  the  Architect's  Renewal  Committee 
in  Harlem  (ARCH),  founded  in  1964.   I  worked  at  ARCH  off  and  on 
during  the  late  1960s.] 

When  I  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1969,  the  day  of  my 
graduation--!  had  my  cap  and  gown--I  felt  after  I  left  the 
campus--!  lived  about  three  blocks  away  from  where  the  ceremony 
was--!  felt  this  real  sickness  in  my  stomach.   I  went  home,  tried 
to  sleep,  and  I  couldn't  sleep.   Finally,  about  two  or  three 
hours  later,  I  woke  up,  got  a  match,  and  I  burned  my  diploma.   It 
took  me  nine  years  to  get  it.   There  was  this  feeling  of  relief. 

I  understood  this  in  one  way,  and  I  only  recently  have  come 
to  understand  it  in  a  second  way.  The  way  I  understood  it  was, 
as  a  student  I  had  learned  how  to  design  a  $2  million  house;  I 
had  learned  how  to  design  a  corporate  office  building;  but  when  I 
went  to  Harlem--!  don't  know  if  you  know  New  York—Columbia  sits 
up  on  a  hill,  and  there's  Morningside  Park  and  Harlem.   In  the 
wintertime  you  would  see  these  men  standing  around  fifty- five 
gallon  drums  full  of  newspapers  and  wood  trying  to  keep  warm. 
People  had  rats  and  roaches  and  no  security  in  their  houses.   I 
didn't  have  the  foggiest  idea  what  to  do  about  that.   So  it  made 
me  feel  like  a  phony. 

Now,  the  second  interpretation  of  this  I  got  when  I  was  in  a 
writers'  retreat.   I  kind  of  hit  on  what  this  might  have  been 
about.   I  was  in  a  writers'  retreat  last  year  with  a  very  well- 
known  writer  who  told  me  that  I  needed  to  think  a  lot  more  about 
my  childhood.   Then  I  remembered  just  an  incident  where  my  father 
got  upset  with  me  when  I  was  going  to  architecture  school.   He 
really  leaned  into  me  about  how  I  would  get  a  big  head  and  think 
I  was  really  above  everybody,  and  that's  why  he  didn't  want  me  to 
do  that.   I  think  that  part  of  my  burning  of  my  diploma  was 
actually  still  responding  to  the  voice  of  my  father,  telling  me 
not  to  get  ahead  of  myself. 

I  burned  the  diploma,  but  I  had  gotten  a  travel  scholarship, 
and  every  year  the  whole  class  would  go  to  Europe.   Somebody  left 
a  pile  of  money  and  if  you  were  even  a  head  above  a  C  average- - 
the  whole  class  would  go  to,  like,  Greece  together.   They  would 
go  to  the  Acropolis  and  make  drawings  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the 
Erechtheum,  and  all  that  stuff;  or  they  might  pick  Paris,  and 
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they  would  go  and  make  drawings  of  the  great  cathedrals;  or  they 
might  pick  Rome.   Usually  it  was  just  the  three  of  those  choices. 
I  had  fellowship  money,  and  I  said,  "To  hell  with  them,  I'm  going 
to  Africa.   See  you  guys  later."  They  gave  me  a  check,  and  I  had 
the  sense  not  to  burn  the  check.   [laughter] 


Relationships 


Question:  [Tell  me  about  the  important  relationships  in  your  life,  family 
and  friends . ' 

Answer:   After  I  left  home  and  started  dating,  I  only  went  out  with 
African-American  girls.   I  belonged  to  this  organization  in 
Philadelphia  called  The  Philadelphia  Cotillion  Society.   It  was 
one  of  those  groups  that  E.  Franklin  Frazier  blasted  in  his  book, 
The  Black  Bourgeoisie.  He  said  that  the  black  middle  class  was 
totally  out  of  touch  with  the  important  social  issues  of  the 
time.  They  were  into  conspicuous  consumption,  and  pretentious 
social  gatherings.  There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  what  he 
said.  Anyway,  I  was  president  of  the  youth  chapter  of  this 
thing,  and  that's  when  I  started  dating. 

Question:  You  could  only  go  out  with  black  girls? 

Answer:   I  didn't  know  any  other  girls.   There  were  white  girls  in  my 
classes  at  school,  but  I  didn't  have  any  social  relationships 
with  them. 

Question:  Did  that  change? 

Answer:   It  changed  when  I  left  Philadelphia  and  went  to  New  York.   There 
was  a  conference  on  the  civil  rights  movement  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  in  the  spring  of  1971.   This  was  an  upper-income  private 
college  for  women  just  outside  of  New  York  City.   Featured 
speakers  were  Bayard  Rustin,  an  aide  to  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
Leon  Sullivan,  a  minister  from  Philadelphia,  who  later  became 
famous  for  his  work  in  the  South  African  anti-apartheid  movement. 
Also,  a  lot  of  the  students  from  the  early  civil  rights  movement 
were  there,  and  I  got  to  know  them.  Many  white  women  were 
interested  in  the  civil  rights  movement  then.  That's  when  I 
started  dating  white  women. 


'Mr.  Anthony  added  the  bracketed  material  during  editing. 
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Question:  Did  you  face  much  hostility? 

Answer:   Not  really.   New  York  was  pretty  cosmopolitan.   But  I  didn't 

understand  a  lot  of  the  issues  that  were  coming  up  between  black 
women  and  myself.   Black  women  in  those  days  were  often  angry  and 
upset  with  African-American  men  who  went  out  with  white  women. 
They  saw  a  pattern  of  internalized  racism.   I  think  they  were 
also  hurt  that  these  men  were  not  available  to  them.   These 
issues  are  still  alive  for  me. 


Question:  How  so? 


Answer: 


Question: 
Answer: 


Question: 
Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


After  several  years  of  dating,  I  finally  got  involved  in  a 
permanent  relationship.   I  met  Jean  Doak  in  1962.   We  worked 
together  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and  after  a  year  or  so  I 
moved  in  with  her. 

Was  she  African  American? 

No.   She  was  from  Edgewater  Park,  New  Jersey,  a  small  town 
halfway  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.   Her  mother  was  always 
talking  about  how  they  traced  their  roots  back  to  before  the 
American  Revolution.   We  called  them  WASPs.   So  Jean  and  I  hooked 
up.   We  never  got  married,  but  we  lived  together  for  fourteen 
years.   Our  son  Khalil  was  born  in  Berkeley  in  1973. 

How  did  your  relationship  with  Jean  affect  you? 

We  traveled  a  lot  together.   I  think  that  if  I  hadn't  met  Jean  I 
would  have  been  pretty  content  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood.   She 
wanted  to  go  places.   We  went  to  Mexico  together  in  1963.   I 
spent  a  summer  with  her  in  Vermont,  building  houses  for  these 
crazy  architects  from  Yale  University.   She  saw  an  article  about 
them  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  suggested  that  I  get  in  touch 
with  them.   One  summer,  we  went  on  an  archeological  dig  in  Turkey 
together.   A  year  later,  we  built  some  geodesic  domes  for  a 
client  on  Block  Island,  and,  with  the  money  we  earned,  went  to 
Cuba.   The  biggest  adventure  we  had  together  was  our  trip  to 
Africa.   Jean  loved  to  draw.   I  got  a  fellowship  from  Columbia 
University,  and  we  went  to  West  Africa,  making  photographs  and 
drawings  of  traditional  villages. 


You  said  your  son  was  born  in  Berkeley. 
California? 


When  did  you  come  to 


After  we  came  back  from  Africa  in  1971,  I  had  a  job  at  the 
Architect's  Renewal  Committee  (ARCH)  in  New  York.   Jean  didn't 
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want  to  live  in  the  city.   She  found  a  house  in  Milford, 
Pennsylvania,  a  three -hour  drive  from  the  city.   I  worked  three 
days  in  the  city,  and  stayed  in  Milford  the  other  four  days. 
Jean  really  wanted  to  come  to  California.   So  when  I  made  a 
decision  to  leave  ARCH,  we  drove  across  the  country  to 
California.   Since  I  arrived  in  Berkeley,  my  closest  friends  have 
had  some  relationship  to  the  civil  rights  movement.   Jean  and  I 
were  separated  in  1976,  and  I  have  been  single  ever  since. 

Question:  Were  there  other  relationships? 

Answer:   I  tried.   I  felt  I  hadn't  resolved  issues  about  my  relationship 
with  African-American  women,  so  I  went  out  with  several  black 
women . 

Question:  What  were  some  of  those  issues? 

Answer:   How  do  you  maintain  a  strong  connection  to  your  own  community 

while  you  are  effectively  participating  in  the  larger  society?   I 
felt  that  by  being  in  a  relationship  with  a  European-American 
woman,  some  of  my  connections  to  black  people  would  be  lost.   On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  a  strong  drive  to  participate  in  an  open 
society.   I  think  to  resolve  this  conflict,  I  would  have  to  have 
a  partner  who  pretty  much  shares  my  racial  views.   I  went  out 
with  Asian-American  and  Latino  women,  but  none  of  these 
relationships  seemed  to  pan  out.   For  a  long  stretch,  most  of  the 
European  women  I  knew  and  respected  were  in  the  women's  movement 
and  weren't  going  out  with  men.  A  couple  of  these  relationships 
made  a  deep  impact  on  me,  but  nothing  seemed  to  work  out.] 


Exploring  the  Sahel  in  a  Volkswagen  Bus,  1969-1970 


Anthony:   My  partner  Jean  and  I  went  to  Africa.   We  bought  a  Volkswagen  bus 
in  Germany  and  drove  it  down—we  were  going  to  drive  it. across 
the  desert,  but  we  chickened  out.   I  put  it  on  a  freighter  bound 
for  Dakar.   Then  for  fifteen  months,  we  drove  and  traveled  to 
these  villages  that  were  at  the  base  of  the  desert—way 
disconnected.   This  was  my  real  experience  for  an  extended  time 
with  the  natural  world.  We  were  incredibly  impressed  with  how 
people  who  had  nothing— the  building  materials  they  were  using 
for  the  houses  were  thirty,  fifty  feet  away  from  them,  and  they 
made  these  beautiful  buildings.   It  was  enough  to  make  you  cry. 
I  remember  one  time  I  heard  this  music--. 
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Wilmsen:   Is  this  in  the  Sahel? 

Anthony:   Yes.   They  would  make  this  dye--I  don't  know  where  they  got  this 
from—and  they  would  paint  these  marvelous  things  on  these 
buildings.   They  were  all  sculptural.   I  remember  this  one  time 
that  we  heard  this  music.   We  drove  toward  the  music,  and  it 
turned  out  that  it  was  a  town  called  Mopti  [Mali] ,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Niger  River.   As  we  came  to  the  town,  there  was  this  long 
procession  of  women  with  calabashes  on  their  heads,  and  they  were 
moving  toward  the  river  in  rhythm  to  this  music  that  was  way  in 
the  distance.   When  they  got  to  the  river,  they  would  bend  down 
and  fill  the  calabash  with  water,  put  it  back  on  their  heads,  and 
start  back  in  the  other  direction.   We  followed  them  and  got  to 
the  central  plaza  in  front  of  this  incredible  mosque.   They  were 
remudding  the  mosque. 

In  the  distance  coming  from  the  other  direction  was  a  long 
line  of  men  with  calabashes  of  sand,  and  they  were  coming,  to 
rhythm.   There  were  these  musicians  with  flutes  and  drums,  and 
they  were  keeping  the  rhythm.   There  were  other  people  who  were 
mixing.  Every  time  they  would  hit  this  certain  thing,  the  women 
would  drop  the  water  with  the  calabash,  the  men  would  put  the  mud 
in,  and  then  this  drummer  would  time  the  whole  thing.   They  were 
climbing  up  and  covering  the  whole  mosque.   The  whole  thing  was 
like  a  play,  all  to  music.   It  took  them  half  the  day;  it  was  a 
huge  mosque.   I  said,  "Damn,  what  is  this?   I  don't  even  know 
what  this  is."  This  is  like  something  different.   It's  not  like 
applying  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  for  a 
loan;  this  is  like  something,  a  whole  different-- 

As  I  studied  these  villages,  I  began  to  get  the  glimpse  of  a 
totally  different  way  of  how  one  could  relate  to  the 
surroundings.  I  happened  to  get  an  aerial  photograph  of  this  one 
village.  So  I  went  to  the  village,  and  what  I  learned  in  the 
village  was  that  whenever  a  child  reaches  puberty,  the  whole 
village  comes  and  builds  a  hut  for  this  child.   That  hut  is  where 
that  child  will  live  until  the  child  gets  married,  and  then  he'll 
build  a  compound.   The  person  will  live  in  that  compound  for  the 
rest  of  their  life.  When  a  person  dies,  it  just  goes  back  to  the 
earth. 

Wilmsen:  Is  this  for  male  children? 

Anthony:   No,  for  everybody.   There's  a  function  for  everybody.   In  another 
village  not  too  far  away  from  here,  when  the  women  were 
menstruating,  for  example,  they  would  go  into  this  separate 
place.   When  the  women's  husbands  would  die  they  would  build  this 
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building  for  the  women.  The  older  woman  would  go  live  in  this 
because  she  didn't  have  a  husband.  She  would  initiate  all  the 
younger  ones.  So  the  village  had  a  sociobiological  structure. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this — I  was  thinking  about  this 
aerial  photograph.   I  was  thinking  if  you  could  get  this 
satellite  to  come  over  this  village  and  take  this  photograph  from 
exactly  the  same  point  every  year,  the  village  would  be 
breathing.   This  is  not—coming  back  to  this  idea  of  a  grid  in 
New  York,  the  way  Manhattan's  laid  out:  First  Street,  Second 
Street,  Third  Street;  First  Avenue,  Second  Avenue,  Third  Avenue; 
first  floor,  second  floor,  third  f loor--that's  the  way  New  York's 
laid  out.  This  one  place  that  I  went  to  where  the  Dogon  people 
live,  the  plan  of  the  village  was  anthropomorphic.   It  had  a 
head,  it  had  arms,  it  had  legs;  and  you  went  in  and  out  of  the 
village  through  the  genitals.   So  I'm  saying,  "Damn,  I  don't  even 
know  what  this  is.   This  is  crazy.   This  is  not  like  anything 
I've  ever  heard  of." 

It's  taken  me  years  to  really  begin  to  get  what  this  is 
about.   This  village  just  happened  to  be  among  the  Dogon  people; 
it's  really  a  marvelous  mind-altering  experience  spending  time 
there.   I  was  there  for  a  month.   They  lived  on  the  side  of  this 
cliff  and  it  was  an  agricultural  plain.  There  wasn't  anything 
happening  except  the  stars,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  events  of  the  social  life  and  the  transformation  of 
social  life.   Why  would  you  need  a  grid?  You  had  lots  of  land; 
it  was  totally  meaningless.   For  example,  there  was  one  place 
called  the  men's  council.   It  was  a  very  strange  structure;  it 
didn't  have  a  very  high  roof.   It  was  like  this,  and  people  lie 
under  it  in  the  hot  sun  and  talk.   Every  year  they  would  put 
millet  stalks  on  top,  and  they  would  continue  to  do  that  every 
year—the  millet  stalks.  When  the  oldest  man  in  the  village 
died,  they  would  take  it  all  down  and  start  over  again.   So  you 
could  go  to  a  village  and  find  out  how  long  the  oldest  man  in  the 
village  had  lived  who  was  still  living  by  just  counting  the 
layers  of  these  millet  stalks.   There  were  some  that  were  really 
high,  and  they  looked  really  ridiculous:  there  were  like  thirty 
layers  on  top. 

The  thing  that  was  so  impressive  about  it  was  that  every 
aspect  of  their  lives  was  in  tune  with  the  natural  cycles,  with 
the  changing  of  the  seasons,  with  the  social  and  biological 
cycles,  with  the  religious  and  spiritual  sense—you  could  just 
see  it.   That  was  a  really  mind-changing  experience  for  me. 
Then,  I  got  interested;  I  was  thinking  about  staying  there.   I 
realized,  "I  don't  even  know  who  I  am.   I'm  over  here  on  this 
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visit  and  this  is  really  great,  but  I  can't  speak  DogOn."   I 
could  barely  speak  French.   I  said,  "If  I'm  really  going  to  be 
down  with  this,  I'm  going  to  have  to  understand  who  I  am  as  an 
African  American."  What  happened  when  those  millions  of  people 
were  transported  across  the  ocean  and  made  to  work  in  places  like 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  along  the  Mississippi  where  St.  Louis 
is,  and  the  Caribbean  and  down  in  Brazil?   I  then  got  interested 
in  that. 


University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  1971-1979;  Teaching 
Architecture,  and  Researching  Nineteenth  Century  African- 
American  Experience 


Anthony:   When  I  showed  up  in  Berkeley,  I  had  all  these  photographs  from 
Africa  and  they  offered  me  this  job  as  a  ladder-rank  faculty 
person.   I  said,  "Okay,  fine."   I  didn't  know  that  150  people  had 
applied  for  this  job.   I  just  happened  to  walk  in  with  all  this 
stuff. 

Wilmsen:   Did  you  know  someone  in  the  department? 

Anthony:   I  knew  one  man  who  was  actually  a  world-famous  architect.   His 

name  is  Christopher  Alexander.  I  didn't  really  know  him.  I  know 
his  work,  which  is  actually  why  I  went  there.  I  knew  his  work;  I 
had  never  met  the  man.  I  just  wanted  to  meet  him  because  he  had 
written  a  lot  of  books  that  were  interesting  to  me.  He  seemed  to 
be  the  one  architect  at  that  time  who  seemed  to  be  making  sense- 
dealing  with  the  kind  of  issues  that  I  was  interested  in.  He  and 
I  hit  it  off  pretty  well. 

Then  they  offered  me  this  job,  and  I  wasn't  even  looking  for 
a  job.   I  said,  "Okay,  fine,"  and  I  ended  up  teaching  here.   Then 
as  part  of  my  thing,  I  wanted  to  go  do  this  research  on  the  South 
where  the  black  people  came  from.   I  published  some  essays  in  a 
magazine  called  Landscape  about  the  South.   I  wrote  these  essays 
called  "Big  House  in  the  Slave  Quarter."  What  I  tried  to  show  is 
how  the  architecture  of  the  South  reflected  social  relations.   If 
you  looked  at  the  plantation,  you  could  see  the  social  structure 
in  the  plantations.  You  could  see  not  only  the  big  house,  which 
was  this  place  where  the  ruling  class  held  forth,  but  also  in  the 
slave  quarters  where  the  people  were  doing  work,  you  could  also 
see  the  beginnings  of  industrial  agriculture.   The  landscape:  you 
could  read  it  and  see  how  the  relationship  between  Europeans  and 
the  black  people  shaped  the  land,  and  how  the  land  shaped  them. 
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Then  I  went  to  Williamsburg  because  I  had  just  gotten  back 
from  Africa.   I  saw  all  these  little  buildings  in  the  back,  and 
they  looked  just  like  an  African  village.   I  started  to  read 
about  Williamsburg,  and  it  turned  out  that  half  the  population 
was  black.   I  went  to  the  curator  and  I  said,  "Do  you  know  what's 
going  on  here?"  They  had  reconstructed  this  damn  thing--$75 
million  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  1920s--based  on 
drawings--.   But  they  didn't  know  that  the  smaller  outbuildings 
in  the  back  of  the  houses  on  the  mainstreet  were  very  much  like 
African  buildings.   I  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  survivals 
of  African  architecture. 

II 

Anthony:   They  thought  I  was  crazy.   Now  they're  beginning  to  come  around. 
When  I  was  there,  they  wouldn't  even  admit  that  black  people  were 
in  Williamsburg.   Now  they  have  films,  and  they  went  through  a 
phase  where  they  were  trying  to  reenact  the  history.   They  had 
this  literal  phase  and  they  couldn't  pull  it  off.   You  know, 
where  you  go  to  the  village—there1  s  a  whole  tradition  about 
this—where  they  have  everybody  in  mock  costumes.  They  couldn't 
put  the  people  in  chains.  They  just  couldn't  pull  it  off.  They 
decided  they  could  have  little  videos  or  something  that  people 
could  look  at,  so  the  narratives  wouldn't  be  too  upsetting.   In 
some  ways  those  places  are  a  little  bit  like  Disneyland.   They 
don't  have  pigs  or  chickens,  so  you  don't  really  know  what  a  farm 
village  is  like. 

Anyway,  I  published  this  stuff,  and  with  some  of  the  things 
it  seemed  like  outrageous  speculation  at  the  time,  but  now  people 
are  beginning  to  understand.   For  example,  if  you  look  at 
Southern  architecture,  you  see  that  a  front  porch  is  a  feature 
that  began  in  the  Caribbean  and  it  spread  to  the  South  and  spread 
up  the  Mississippi  River.  You  can  trace  that  to  Africa  because 
the  buildings  in  Europe  don't  have  front  porches.   What  it  was 
was  that  as  Europeans  moved  into  Africa  and  to  the  Caribbean, 
they  brought  building  types  that  were  totally  inappropriate  for 
the  tropics.   They  eventually  started  adding  these  things  that 
the  black  people  introduced.   At  one  point,  it  just  got  to  be  an 
obvious  solution  to  the  issue  of  the  climate.   They  started 
decorating  these  things,  and  eventually  they  ended  up  being  these 
plantation  houses  with  the  Greek  columns. 

So  I  put  that  out  there,  and  apparently  some  recent  people 
are  beginning  to  come  around  and  say,  "Maybe  there's  something  to 
this."  My  basic  argument  is,  how  can  you  bring  fifty  million 
people  across  the  ocean  and  put  them  to  work  and  not  have  any 
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influence  on  you?   It's  crazy;  it's  part  of  the  wackiness  of  what 
our  culture  is.   It  makes  no  logic.  Clearly,  in  the  cases  where 
they  were  being  brutal,  at  best  they  would  just  leave  people  on 
their  own  to  figure  out  how  they  were  going  to  sleep  in  the  snow 
or  something.   It  makes  sense  that  people  would  just  jerry-rig 
whatever  they  knew  how  to  do. 

Wilmsen:   Draw  on  their  knowledge  that  they  brought  with  them? 

Anthony:  Yes,  exactly.  Anyway,  I  wrote  these  essays.   I  was  actually 

quite  pleased  with  them;  I  got  a  lot  of  good  feedback  from  people 
all  over  the  country  on  these  published  essays.   I  said,  "Well, 
that  was  such  an  easy  shot.  I  understand  Africa;  I  understand  the 
slave  plantation  system."  Then  we  just  do  a  quickie  and  bring  it 
up  to  date- -what  happened  with  emancipation. 

Wilmsen:   This  is  while  you  were  teaching? 

Anthony:   This  is  while  I  was  teaching.   This  was  my  tenure  plan;  I  was 

just  going  to  write  a  few  of  these  things  up.   Since  I  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  literature,  which  is  mostly  invisible  to  people 
in  the  field  in  architecture- -there  was  a  lot  of  factual 
information  that  people  just  didn't  have--I  said,  "Oh,  this  is  a 
quickie,  I  can  do  this  in  my  sleep."  But  then  as  I  got  into  it, 
my  idea  was  to  do  something:  publish  an  article,  not  a  book,  just 
an  article  on  the  black  experience  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.   It  got  really  confusing;  every  time  I 
got  at  it,  I  got  depressed.   It  took  me  years  to  figure  out  what 
the  problem  was. 

The  problem  was  in  many  ways,  after  emancipation,  things  got 
worse.  The  theory  of  course  was  that  we're  operating  under  a 
myth  of  progress.  What  I  was  looking  for  was  how  things  got 
better.  Actually,  in  many  ways,  especially  when  you  look  at  them 
from  a  spatial  point  of  view,  things  got  worse.   In  any  case, 
they  were  different  because  before  the  Civil  War,  most  of  the 
black  people  lived  on  these  plantations.   After  the  Civil  War, 
the  owners  of  the  plantations  had  no  money.   All  of  their  money 
had  been  tied  up  in  slaves.   The  slaves  were  freed,  and  they  lost 
all  their  money;  the  only  thing  they  had  was  land.   The 
government  gave  the  land  back  to  them,  after  the  black  people  had 
been  working  the  land  for  eight  generations.   The  government  gave 
the  land  to  them.   The  black  people  did  not  want  to  be  wage 
workers.   They  refused  to  work  as  wage  workers. 

Wilmsen:   They  wanted  to  be  owners? 
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Anthony:   They  wanted  to  be  owners,  but  the  government  wouldn't  let  them 

own  the  land.  There  were  all  kinds  of  really  interesting — people 
wanted  to  do  it  communally—all  these  things  that  got  lost.   So 
what  actually  went  out  was  this  sharecropping  system  where  they'd 
give  the  black  people  a  shack,  and  then  they'd  have  this  place 
that  they  would  farm.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  would  then, 
whatever  the  harvest  was,  the  people  who  lent  the  landowner  money 
would  get  theirs  out  first.   Then  the  landowner  would  get  his  out 
second.   If  there  was  anything  left,  it  would  go  to  the  black 
people  who  worked  the  land.   It  turned  out  that  the  seasons 
weren't  very  good  and  usually  the  black  person  had  spent  all  his 
money  in  loans  and  things  like  that  during  the  year,  so  he  would 
end  up  with  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  year.   Then  he  would  steal 
a  chicken  and  get  put  in  jail.   So  they  had  all  these  people 
building  railroads  who  were  convicts.   Then  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
coming  along  and  all  that. 

So  I  just  said,  "I'm  out  of  here.   I  can't  face  this.   I 
can't  explain  it  just  to  get  tenure."  At  a  certain  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  an  optimistic  story,  something  like,  here 
everything  is  getting  better,  and  now  we  could  just  go  forward. 
I  just  said,  "Forget  it,"  and  I  left.   I  said,  "I'm  not  teaching; 
I'm  not  going  to  do  that."  I'll  just  open  up  my  own  office  and 
forget  it. 


Encountering  Environmentalists  in  City  Planning  Work 


Anthony:   So  I  opened  up  my  own  architectural  office,  and  I  had  been  doing 
more  and  more  urban  planning  projects.   I  found  out  that  I  would 
be  doing  these  projects,  and  there  would  be  these  people 
protesting  about  the  environment.   I  thought,  "What  is  this 
about?" 

Wilmsen:   Protesting  your  plans? 

Anthony:   Not  exactly  my  plans,  but  new  buildings.   It  seemed  that  people 
were  always  opposed  to  new  buildings.   Things  that  I  would  be 
interested  in,  they  would  be  protesting.   I  said,  "What  is  this?" 
I  thought  we  were  doing  environmental  design. 

Wilmsen:   Now  we're  talking  mid-seventies? 

Anthony:   Yes,  now  we're  talking  late  seventies,  beginning  eighties.   One 

of  the  pivotal  projects  for  me  was  the  Berkeley  waterfront.   What 
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happened  in  the  Berkeley  waterfront  is  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  owned  the  right-of-way.   After  the  Civil  War  all 
these  railroad  companies  were  given  these  huge  right-of-ways.   So 
they  owned  the  right-of-way,  and  they  also  had  the  riparian 
rights  to  the  water.   So  they  had  created  this  ordinance  or 
whatever  it  is  that  made  it  into  a  dump.  For  twenty-five, 
thirty,  fifty  years,  people  in  Berkeley  would  go  down  there  and 
give  them  two  bucks  and  dump  their  garbage  in  the  bay. 
Eventually  this  became  land;  170  acres  of  land  from  the  dump. 

In  the  eighties,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  had  a  merger  and  they  decided  they  were  going  to 
create  a  real  estate  company  because  they  realized  they  owned 
half  of  the  west.   In  all  these  cities  where  the  railroad  came 
through,  they  had  this  land.   They  realized  that  they  could  make 
a  killing  if  they  had  this  real  estate  company. 

One  of  their  early  projects  was  to  develop  a  plan  for 
Berkeley,  which  was  to  build  a  whole  new  downtown  on  the 
waterfront.   This  was  in  1983  or  something.   They  had  a 
consultant  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  but  if  he  had  asked  me  I 
would  have  explained  to  him  that  if  there  were  only  two  people 
left  in  Berkeley,  one  of  them  would  lie  down  in  front  of  the 
bulldozers  and  make  sure  this  thing  didn't  happen.   By  this  time, 
I  had  a  lot  of  political  experience  and  I  had  solved  that  whole 
Fourth  Street  area;  this  was  my  project.   There  was  a  fifteen- 
year  controversy  in  Berkeley  about  this .   They  were  going  to 
build  a  Silicon  Valley  in  1968  in  Berkeley.   People  started 
protesting—there' s  a  long  history  connected  to  this—but 
basically  they  hired  me  and  I  solved  it.   It  was  an  eight-month 
contract.   I  talked  to  everybody  and  figured  out  what  to  do.   The 
other  thing  is  that  I  had  pretty  good  political  credentials.   I 
generally  tended  toward  the  far  left,  but  I  had  kept  it  clean 
with  everybody.   Every  time  I  did  anything,  I  tried  to  get  nine 
votes  [on  the  city  council] .   The  normal  politics  in  Berkeley  is 
split. 

So  when  they  proposed  this  downtown,  the  city  was  vulnerable 
because  it  had  no  designation  for  this,  it  was  unclassif ied--this 
dump.   It  was  170  acres  of  land  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city.   So  the  realty  company  was  saying,  "Well,  you  have  to  let 
us  do  this  because  otherwise  it  will  be  a  taking."   Since  the 
city  had  no  plan  for  what  they  wanted  to  do  there,  they  were  able 
to  do  whatever  they  wanted  as  the  highest  and  best  use.   So  the 
people  were  all  jumping  up  and  down;  the  city  was  like  the  Tower 
of  Babel.   So  they  hired  me,  along  with  other  consultants,  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  with  this.   The  environmentalists  were 
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really  upset  about  the  plan  to  build  a  new  town  in  the 
waterfront.   So  I  had  to  organize  the  community. 

Wilmsen:  Is  that  Save  the  Bay? 

Anthony:  Save  the  Bay  had  started  this  whole  thing  a  long  time  ago. 

Wilmsen:  Sylvia  Mclaughlin? 

Anthony:  Sylvia  McLaughlin,  yes.   She  and  I  are  good  friends. 

One  of  my  jobs  in  this  plan  was  to  run  the  public 
facilitation  and  hear  what  everybody  had  to  say.   The  first 
public  meeting  I  went  to,  all  the  environmentalists  showed  up  and 
they  were  saying,  "We  don't  want  the  Santa  Fe  Realty  Company  to 
build  a  downtown.   What  about  the  birds?  We  had  this  shoreline 
park  that  we're  trying  to  put  together."  The  black  people  in 
South  Berkeley  showed  up  at  this  hearing  and  said,  "Our  young 
people  don't  have  jobs;  the  only  jobs  they  have  are  selling  dope. 
We  want  you  to  go  ahead  with  this  plan  so  we  can  get  some  jobs." 
The  environmentalists  started  booing  them:  "Go  back  to 
Mississippi,  go  back  to  Africa." 

Wilmsen:   Really? 

Anthony:   Yes,  in  Berkeley.   So  I  said,  "Damn!" 

Wilmsen:   They  actually  said  those  things?   In  public? 

Anthony:   Yes,  they  said  those  things.   In  public.   So  I  said,  "Oh,  man!" 

I  thought  the  environmentalists  were  progressive,  and  some  may  be 
a  little  bit  funny  because  we  didn't  quite  understand  the  same 
issues  in  the  same  way,  but  I  didn't  think  it  was  like  that. 
This  was  in  198A,  and  I  thought,  "Maybe  some  of  these  people  are 
really  racists.   Maybe  there's  actually  not  just  a  slight 
difference  of  opinion  on  priorities."   So  I  started  to  check  this 
out.   I  started  getting  into  arguments  with  people,  and  the 
arguments  got  louder  and  louder  and  they  ended  up  in  David 
Brewer's  living  room. 

Wilmsen:   How  did  they  end  up  there? 

Anthony:   It  was  through  a  friend  of  mine,  who  you  might  be  interested  in 
interviewing.   His  name  is  Karl  Linn.   I  met  him  in  1959. 
Actually,  I  didn't  tell  you  the  story  about  him.   When  I  ran  away 
from  home,  he  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.   He 
had  a  landscape  class,  and  I  was  working  in  this  place  called 
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Heritage  House  in  an  old  building.   He  brought  his  class  to  do  a 
landscape  plan  for  the  garden  for  this  building.   He  and  I  have 
been  friends  now  for  more  than  forty  years.   He  also  gave  me  some 
sense  that  you  could  actually  put  together  a  social  agenda  and  an 
environmental  design  agenda,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that 
really  motivated  my  whole  career. 


Starting  the  Urban  Habitat  Program  and  the  Race,  Poverty,  and 
the  Environment  Newsletter.  1989 


Anthony:   He  showed  up  in  Berkeley,  and  he  had  been  working  with  some 
environmentalists.   He  had  gone  to  give  a  talk  at  the  Sierra 
Club.   They  were  having  a  meeting,  and  he  was  saying,  "It  looks  a 
little  weird  for  you  guys  to  be  all  white."   So  he  knew  David  and 
he  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  over  and  let's  have  a  conversation?" 
So  the  two  of  us  started  the  Urban  Habitat  Program.   The 
condition  that  I  made  with  David  was,  "Okay,  I'd  be  fine  to  join 
the  Earth  Island  Institute  Board  if  I  could  create  a  program  that 
would  really  address  the  environmental  issues  from  the 
perspective  of  social  justice." 

The  thing  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  waterfront 
plan  was  after  I  heard  this  horrible  public  reaction,  I  was 
thinking  about  what  the  environmentalists  were  saying.   I  was 
thinking,  "Berkeley  has  a  downtown.   It's  sitting  on  top  of  a 
BART  station  and  it's  empty."  All  the  department  stores  were 
closing.   I  wondered,  "Why  are  they  going  to  build  a  whole  new 
downtown  somewhere  else?"  So  even  though  the  environmentalists 
were  being  impolite,  they  did  have  a  point.   I  felt  something  was 
a  little  bit  strange  about  the  way  these  cards  were  shuffled. 
They're  obnoxious  and  behaving  in  a  racist  way,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  jobs  they  promised  to  the  black  people  weren't  really 
real  because  most  of  the  people  who  would  build  the  downtown, 
would  just  bring  some  company  from  some  other  place.   So  the 
people  in  South  Berkeley  wouldn't  get  any  benefit  from  it,  so  the 
black  people  weren't  exactly  right.   Even  though  they  were  right 
to  say  that  they  needed  jobs,  it  wasn't  that  this  thing  would 
actually  have  anything  to  do  with  that.   So  I  thought,  "What  we 
need  is  a  program  where  people  have  the  time  and  the  space  to 
sort  this  all  out,  so  they  won't  just  have  a  knee-jerk  reaction 
to  what's  put  up  in  their  face,  but  that  we  have  a  real  chance  to 
step  back  and  say,  'Okay,  who  am  I?  How  do  I  relate  to  all  of 
these  things?1" 
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So  we  started  the  Urban  Habitat  Program.   As  I  started  to 
really  think  about  this  environmental  thing,  I  began  to  get  more 
interested  in  the  environmental  movement  itself.   There  were  no 
people  of  color  in  these  environmental  organizations. 

Wilmsen:   Quick  question:  is  Karl  Linn  white? 

Anthony:   Yes.   He's  a  Jewish  guy,  and  he  escaped  the  Nazis  in  the  thirties 
and  then  went  to  Palestine.   He  came  over  here  and  had  a  pretty 
successful  landscape  architecture  practice.   Then  he  decided  to 
stop  doing  that  and  start  doing  community  design.   He's  one  of 
the  people  who  started  community  gardening  in  the  country.   (He's 
somebody  you  should  talk  to.) 

We  started  this  publication  called  Race,  Poverty,  and  the 
Environment  newsletter.   At  this  point,  my  idea  was  that  I  was 
just  going  to  go  around  and  talk  to  people.   Then  every  two  or 
three  months,  I  would  just  write  a  long  letter  and  send  it  to  all 
the  people  I  talked  to;  that  was  my  idea  about  this  newsletter. 
So  I  was  invited  to  give  a  talk  at  the  University  of  Oregon  at 
their  public  interest  law  conference  that  they  have  every  year. 
It's  an  environmental  conference.   So  I  went  to  this  conference, 
and  there  were  about  1,000  environmental  lawyers  there.   No 
surprise:  I'm  the  only  person  of  color.   I  gave  a  talk,  and  I  met 
this  guy  named  Luke  Cole;  actually  I  met  him  on  the  way  up  there 
because  we  were  both  hitching  a  ride  with  somebody  else. 

It  turned  out  that  I  knew  his  father  because  his  father  had 
been  in  Africa.   When  I  was  teaching,  I  did  a  special  course  on 
African  architecture  from  my  trip.   I  invited  him  to  come  because 
he  had  done  some  study  of  the  Ibo  people  in  Nigeria.   So  I'm 
riding  up  to  the  conference  with  this  guy,  and  it  took  us  all  the 
way  up  and  halfway  back  before  I  realized  I  knew  his  father.   But 
in  the  meantime,  we  hit  it  off  because  he  was  really  interested 
in  environmental  justice. 

The  two  of  us  decided  to  expand  this  idea  of  the  newsletter, 
so  we  became  the  publishers  of  this.   When  we  went  to  this 
conference,  we  said,  "If  anybody  knows  anything  about  issues  of 
the  environment  and  people  of  color,  why  don't  you  just  send  us 
the  information  to  put  in  this  newsletter."  To  my  surprise,  the 
stuff  started  coming  from  everywhere.   People  had  been  working  on 
this  all  over  the  country  that  we  didn't  know  anything  about.   We 
learned  about  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Ben  Chavis,  and 
all  this. 
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Then  we  realized  that  there  was  a  lot  of  confusion  because 
most  of  this  information  was  quite  anecdotal  and  it  was  also 
based  on  local  incidents.   Most  of  the  stuff  was  about  toxics. 
So  we  decided  what  we  would  do:  we  would  devote  each  issue  to  a 
different  theme  and  then  that  way  we  would  start  to  sort  through. 
We  did  a  special  issue  on  women  of  color  in  the  environment. 
Then  we  did  one  on  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islanders.   We  did 
one  on  energy;  we  did  one  on  water;  we  did  one  on  population 
immigration;  we  did  one  on  nuclear  technology.   The  idea  was 
that,  "Let's  see  if  in  fact  this  whole  concept  of  environmental 
justice  is  more  generalizable  than  just  the  toxic  pollution 
across  the  street." 

What  we  found  was  that  every  environmental  issue  was  also  a 
social  justice  issue.  As  we  began  to  get  into  it,  we  could  see 
the  connections.   For  example,  in  the  issue  we  did  on  water,  we 
started  with  the  hydrological  cycle.  Water  evaporates  from  the 
ocean,  it  forms  clouds,  the  clouds  come  over  and  hit  a  cold 
thing,  and  then  it  rains.   The  rain  comes  down  a  mountainside  and 
goes  into  the  rivers  and  goes  into  the  flood  plain,  and  then  it 
goes  back  out  into  the  ocean.   That's  the  hydrologic  system. 
Now,  let's  see  if  we  can  see  how  this  affects  people  of  color. 
How  does  it  affect  social  justice?  We  began  to  see  that  in 
certain  places  in  the  world  where  there's  drought,  the  poor 
people  lived  in  dust  bowls--are  disproportionately  affected.   We 
saw  that  the  black  people,  particularly  in  this  country,  live  in 
the  bottoms ,  which  is  a  flood  plain  where  the  land  is  not 
considered  desirable.  Now  they  call  them  wetlands.   In  those 
days  they  were  swamps,  and  they  just  let  the  black  people  live  in 
swamps,  in  places  like  St.  Louis  or  even  North  Richmond.   That 
whole  area  in  North  Richmond  that  everybody  talks  about  with 
Chevron,  is  basically  a  floodplain.   People  shouldn't  even  live 
in  the  floodplain.   Then  we  started  getting  into  the  water 
pricing  and  discovered  that  the  subsidies  given  to  the  farmers  in 
Central  Valley  are  huge.   So  they  only  have  to  pay,  I  don't  know 
how  much  per  acre- foot,  thirty,  forty  dollars  or  something  like 
this.   In  the  meantime  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  the 
infrastructure  is  old,  and  when  people  turn  on  the  faucets,  water 
comes  out  brown,  so  people  are  buying  bottled  water.   Old  people 
are  buying  bottled  water  because  they  can't  drink  out  of  the 
faucet--a  million  dollars  an  acre-foot.  We  looked  into  this 
saying,  "How  are  people  making  the  decisions?"  There  are  no 
people  of  color  involved  in  any  of  these  discussions.   Nobody's 
even  paying  any  attention  to  this.   People  who  are  social  justice 
advocates  are  not  paying  any  attention  to  this . 
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Wilmsen: 
Anthony : 


We  did  the  same  thing  with  theenergy  cycle.  We  said,  "Okay, 
where  does  energy  come  from?"  We  traced  fossil  fuels,  and  here's 
how  it's  produced;  here's  how  it's  transported;  here's  how  it's 
used;  here's  what  the  toxic  waste  products  are.  Every  step  of 
the  way  we  saw  from  the  Four  Corners  region  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  Peabody  Coal  extracts  this  stuff,  and  local  people  don't 
use  the  electricity.  This  coal  is  being  used  to  provide  energy 
for  Los  Angeles  or  some  damn  place.   So  we  did  the  energy  cycle. 

Then  we  took  on  the  population  question.  We  began  to  see 
that  people  were  getting  really  confused  about  carrying  capacity 
and  population  and  using  population  arguments  to  focus  on 
restricting  immigration.   They  were  making  the  argument  that  the 
carrying  capacity  of  California  was  not  big  enough.   In  the 
meantime  they're  exporting  stuff  to  all  over  the  world  and 
importing  stuff  from  all  over  the  world. 

So,  in  every  issue,  clearly  there  is  a  social  justice 
dimension.   Global  warming  is  a  classic  example.   Today  the 
average  amount  of  waste  for  carbon  budgets  for  everybody  on  the 
planet  is  about  two  tons  per  person.   In  the  industrialized  world 
it's  twenty  tons,  so  for  the  rest  of  the  world  it's  less  than  one 
ton. 

Because  that's  where  most  of  the  people  are. 
That's  where  most  of  the  people  are. 

So  when  we  start  talking  about  how  we're  going  to  limit  the 
carbon  emissions --when  they  had  the  Kyoto  protocols,  the  Senate 
voted  (I  think  it's  almost  ninety-six  to  zero  or  something  like 
that)  that  the  U.S.  should  not  enter  into  the  protocols  unless 
China  and  India  agree  to  it.   There's  a  billion  people  riding 
around  on  bicycles  and  they're  saying  "Keep  your  carbon  emissions 
at  current  levels,"  while  you've  got  these  guys  in  sports  utility 
vehicles?   It's  crazy.   So  that's  just  a  classic  example  of  how 
the  social  justice  issues  and  global  warming  issues  intersect. 

We  had  to  have  more  of  a  sense  that  these  issues  have  to  be 
together.   And  while  we  were  personally--!  am,  and  all  of  us  are- 
-more  than  sympathetic,  we  were  committed  to  the  environmental 
goals,  we  felt  that  the  environmental  groups  were  not  facing  up 
to  the  fact  of  the  proposals  being  put  on  the  table  were  also 
social  proposals.   We  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  social 
proposals  simultaneously.   We  embraced  the  environmental  agenda 
because  it  gave  us  the  context  for  accountability  that  we  didn't 
have  before.   That's  one  of  the  things  we've  been  looking  at  with 
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suburban  sprawl.   If  we  have  growth  limit  lines,  that  means  that 
the  developer  can't  just  go  do  any  damn  thing  they  want;  they 
have  to  actually  negotiate.   So  we  said,  "Come  on,"  because  we 
could  see  that  the  patterns  of  suburban  sprawl  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  suburban  residents  as  fucking  up  their  views  was 
also  creating  racial  polarization,  was  also  creating  a  pattern  of 
where  the  people  in  the  inner  city  didn't  have  access  to  jobs 
that  were  being  put  out  in  the  suburbs.   So  we  said,  "Yeah,  come 
on,"  because  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  there's  some 
sense  that  you  have  to  really  be  accountable.   You  have  to 
actually  enter  into  engagement  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
community  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  you're  doing.   So  it  seemed 
to  us  like  a  really  great  opportunity. 


Roots;  Encounters  between  Europeans.  Africans.  Native 
Americans,  and  the  Ecology  of  North  America 


Anthony:   The  other  side  of  it,  which  I  was  grappling  with- -our  colleagues 
don't  get  as  much  as  they  should—is  how  much  of  a  spiritual 
resource  we've  lost  by  not  having  a  direct  connection  with  the 
natural  world.   Over  eighteen  generations  have  been  forced  to 
work  the  land  for  somebody  else ' s  property  and  then  being 
uprooted  from  the  land  and  being  forced  to  move  into  the  cities, 
having  no  direct  viable  relationship  with  the  natural  world. 

Wilmsen:   You're  talking  about  African  Americans? 

Anthony:   Yes,  African  Americans.   I'm  comparing  this  to  what  I  saw  in 

Africa,  where  people  who  had  nothing  could  just  take  a  very  few 
limited  things  and  actually  make  this  wonderful  embodiment  of  the 
support  system  for  their  culture  and  all  this.   Then  I  thought 
that  this  was  really  a  slightly  bigger  story  than  I  thought  it 
was  because  it's  not  just  about  getting  the  white  people  to  give 
up  the  money.   It's  about,  how  do  we  transform  our  relationship 
to  each  other  and  the  planet? 

I  came  across  the  book  by  Thomas  Berry.   He  wrote  a  book 
called  The  Dream  of  the  Earth,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it ' s 
been  a  bit  of  a  bible  to  me.   His  basic  thesis  in  his  book  (he's 
a  Catholic  priest)  is  that  from  the  late  Medieval  period  in 
Europe  as  the  scientific  discoveries  were  beginning  to  flourish, 
there  was  a  split  that  happened  in  the  Western  intellectual 
tradition  and  the  science  got  unglued  from  the  religion.   The 
science  began  to  manifest  itself  in  terms  of  technology;  they 
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were  clearly  powerful,  but  it  was  unglued  from  any  ethical 
reference.   In  the  meantime  the  religion,  which  was  supposedly 
providing  this  kind  of  ethical  framework  got  unglued  from  the 
empirical  world,  so  it  became  more  and  more  otherworldly.  But  if 
you  read  the  Old  Testament,  it's  about  how  to  eat,  how  to  avoid 
being  poisoned,  and  what  to  do  if  you  run  into  a  leper.  It  may 
be  wrong  and  may  be  right,  but  it's  very  practical.   What 
happened  was  religion  became  divorced  from  any—this  is  Catholic 
religion—practical  understanding  of  the  world.   A  lot  of 
emphasis  was  being  put  on  immaculate  conception  and  all  this 
stuff. 

What  Berry's  point  is  in  the  Dream  of  the  Earth  is  that 
these  two  things  need  to  be  put  back  together  again.   In 
particular,  we  can't  address  our  ecological  crisis  unless  we 
bring  some  kind  of  theological,  moral,  and  ethical  understanding 
of  our  relationship  to  the  earth.  What  he  has  been  doing  with  a 
bunch  of  other  people  is  rewriting  the  universe  story.   Instead 
of  the  way  it  is  in  Genesis,  his  starts  with  the  Big  Bang.   The 
miracles  that  happened  when  life  appeared  on  the  planet,  and  when 
the  first  creature  had  an  eye  that  could  look  out  and  see,  when 
the  first  plants  begin  to  migrate  across  the—like  that.   It's 
fascinating. 

So,  I've  been  thinking,  "Yes,  it's  fascinating,"  but  I  have 
this  kind  of  double  consciousness  because  it's  all  Western,  it's 
all  rooted  in  the  continuity  of  Western  civilization.   If  this  is 
really  a  valid  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  there  ought  to  be  a 
story  in  there  that  works  for  me. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I've  found,  and  this  is  the  heart  of  my 
book  that  I'm  working  on,  The  Landscape  of  Freedom.   Going  back 
now  to  this :  I  had  written  about  the  plantations ,  and  I  was  then 
going  to  say  what  happened  next  after  the  emancipation  of  slavery 
and  I  couldn't.   I  came  across  a  map  that  showed  where  the  black 
people  lived  in  1860.   Ninety  percent  of  the  black  people  lived 
in  a  belt  that  stretched  from  Tidewater,  Virginia,  down  the  side 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  across  the  coastal  belt  that 
stretched  to  the  eastern  part  of  Texas.   It's  a  100  to  150  mile- 
wide  belt,  and  ninety  percent  of  the  black  people  lived  there. 
I'm  thumbing  through  this  book  called  The  Face  of  North  America, 
which  is  a  natural  history  book  of  North  America,  and  I  came 
across  another  map  of  North  America  sixty  million  years  ago. 
North  America  is  the  same  shape  it  is  now,  except  this  belt  where 
the  black  people  lived  is  under  water.   So  I'm  thinking,  "What  is 
this?  What's  the  relationship  between  the  formation  of  the 
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planet  and  the  continent?"   It's  an  unambiguous  location  where 
the  black  people  lived.   It  goes  up  to  this  fall  line  and  stops. 

So  I'm  taking  Thomas  Berry's  model  that  we  have  to  relate 
the  story  of  our  community  to  the  story  of  earth.   What  I've  been 
doing  is  reconstructing  and  understanding  how  the  continent  was 
formed  in  such  a  way  that  it  also  ties  into  themes  about  how  the 
cultural  dynamics  began  to  emerge  in  this  part  of  the  South.   It 
turns  out  that  the  reason  the  land  was  underwater  all  had  to  do 
with  ice  caps  and  various  things,  and  the  soil  was  formed  by  the 
marine  life  coming  up.   So  there's  a  belt  there  that  has  the 
characteristics  needed  for  the  plantation  owners-- 

f* 

Anthony:   --to  set  up  their  plantations.   There's  an  empirical 

understanding  why  it  made  good  economic  sense  for  the  plantation 
owners  to  take  this  land,  which  had  more  than  300  days  without 
freezing  and  high  rainfall  and  humidity.   It  became  a  great  place 
for  cash  crops.   This  kind  of  empirical  argument  helps  you  see 
why  the  black  people  were  located  there.  White  people- -poor 
white  trash--lived  further  up,  and  they  were  called  hillbillies 
because  they  lived  in  the  hills.   This  separation  is  very  clearly 
related  to  the  ecology  of  the  place.   Do  you  know  about  rednecks? 

Wilmsen:   Yes.   The  backs  of  their  necks  get  red  in  the  sun. 

Anthony:   Yes,  because  they're  working.   They're  not  sitting  on  their 

porches  sipping  mint  juleps.   I  started  getting  into  this.   I 
began  looking  at  the  Native-American  experience  in  this  area.   It 
turns  out  that  this  huge  town  called  Cahokia--it' s  right  across 
the  river  from  St.  Louis.   Do  you  know  about  this  town? 

Wilmsen:   In  Illinois,  yes. 

Anthony:   It  was  bigger  than  London  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  had 
all  these  mounds.   I  began  to  postulate,  I  don't  know  if  this  is 
true,  that  the  reason  that  this  mound  culture  flourished  in  this 
region  is  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  plantations  flourished: 
because  of  the  river  systems,  but  it's  more  connected  in 
Mesoamerica.   The  river  systems  empty  into  the  gulf  and  then  make 
it  possible  for  people  to  go  back  and  forth  and  get  news. 

Personally,  what  was  really  wonderful  about  this  process  of 
thinking  about  this  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  first 
time  I  have  some  kind  of  feeling  of  an  authentic  relationship 
with  the  shape  of  things.   It's  not  about  not  having  property, 
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it's  not  about  affirmative  action,  it's  not  about  these 
categories  that  have  everybody  boxed  in.  This  story  of  black 
people  in  this  particular  place  was  not  a  story  of  Africans,  but 
a  story  of  the  people  who  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the 
encounter  between  Europeans,  and  Africans,  and  Native  Americans 
in  that  place.   It's  my  story.   It's  my  root. 

Furthermore,  every  single  person  on  the  planet  has  a  story 
like  that.  Wherever  they  came  from,  their  lives  had  to  do  with 
something  about  the  ecology  of  that  place,  what  the  nature  of  the 
human  community  was,  how  there  was  an  accommodation  within  the 
framework  of  what  was  ecologically  possible  and  promising  to  the 
flourishing  and  survival  of  that  community.   In  some  ways  this 
story  of  the  black  people  is  really  representative  of  a  larger 
set  of  stories  about  everybody.   So  this  is  beginning  to  give  me 
more  of  a  grounding.   When  I  work  in  my  contemporary  life,  my 
professional  life--I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  my  decades 
before  I  drop  dead--I  now,  when  I  think  about  the  Bay  Area  and 
about  suburban  sprawl  and  all  this,  I'm  able  to  actually  put  it 
into  a  much  deeper  ecological  context.  As  I  get  more  and  more 
understanding  about  the  geology,  for  example,  of  the  South  and 
how  and  why  it  came  to  be  the  hearth  of  African-American  people, 
I've  become  more  conscious  of  the  delta  and  rivers  that  empty 
into  the  [San  Francisco]  Bay,  how  the  human  story  in  the  Bay  Area 
is  a  parallel  history. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  my  brother.   When  my  brother 
committed  suicide,  I  became  him.   I  began  to  think  about  these 
other  things  that  he  had  been  thinking  about:  how  the  earth  was 
formed  and  all  these  bigger  questions  like  when  he  came  to  take 
the  kids  out  to  see  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.   I  thought,  "I  don't 
care,  it's  fine."   It  was  cute.   It  was  decoration.   You  know, 
the  real  thing  is  we're  having  a  rent  strike.   It  is  real.   I'm 
not  saying  it's  not  real,  but  it's  that  the  two  things  didn't 
have  any  connection  to  each  other  than  a  random  connection  that 
this  is  something  nice  for  kids  to  do  in  Harlem.   Now,  part  of 
what  is  kind  of  a  central  question  to  me  is,  what  is  my 
relationship  to  the  land  as  an  urban  person?   It's  a  very 
fruitful  question.   I'm  able  to  see  things  now  because  I  have 
traveled  this  path  that  I  couldn't  see  at  the  beginning. 
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Origins  of  the  Urban  Habitat  Program;  The  Need  To  Reconcile 
Environmentalism  and  Social  Justice 


Wilmsen:   Let's  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  how  you  met  David  Brower. 
said  you  met  him  through  Karl  Linn  and  this  was  when--. 


You 


Anthony:  What  happened  was,  I  had  an  architectural  partnership  and  it  was 
clear  that  it  wasn't  working.  My  friend  Karl  Linn  had  been 
teaching  in  New  Jersey  and  he  decided  to  take  an  early  retirement 
and  moved  out  to  the  West.   Frankly,  I  was  quite  disoriented 
because  I  knew  something  was  screwy  about  what  I  was  doing.   I 
felt  like  I  was  getting  to  be  fairly  successful  for  a  small  firm. 
I  had  a  small  firm,  about  nine  people  or  something  like  this.   It 
seemed  like  I  was  getting  further  away  from  any  real  capacity  to 
do  anything  more  than  just  compete  for  the  next  contract.   Karl 
at  that  time  was  working  on  something  called  "peace  parks."  At 
that  time—this  was  before  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed--a  lot  of 
people  were  interested  in  doing  collaborative,  citizen  diplomacy 
where  people  from  one  country  would  collaborate  with  people  from 
another  country.   So  he  had  a  whole  group  of  people  he  was 
collaborating  with  from  Tashkent  in  Russia,  building  a  peace 
park.   When  he  came  out  here,  he  put  on  a  conference  about  this. 

I  had  decided  I  was  going  to  stop  doing  my  business.   I 
thought,  "Okay,  maybe  I  can  figure  out  some  way  to  work  with  him 
and  reconstruct  what  my  own  mission  is."   So  I  worked  with  him  on 
this  conference  for  the  International  Association  of  Landscape 
Architects  in  Boston,  and  we  produced  a  booklet  called  "Places 
for  Peace."  Then  he  and  I  started  to  drift  apart;  we  had  been 
working  together  on  a  daily  basis.   I  began  to  feel  that  I  needed 
more  focus  on  things  that  were  more  central  to  African  Americans . 
So  he  went  over  to  Earth  Island  Institute  and  got  hooked  up  with 
a  group  called  EPOCA  (Environmental  Project  on  Central  America) 
and  they  were  working  with  Daniel  Ortega.   They  had  created  this 
thing,  which  was  basically  trying  to  get  the  environmental 
community  to  support  the  Sandinistas.   That  was  their  agenda. 
Karl  kept  coming  back  telling  me  about  this,  and  I  thought,  "Oh. 
I  thought  these  environmentalists  were  just  hippies."   I  didn't 
think  they  had  serious — they  just  needed  a  protest  movement  so 
they  would  have  something  to  do.   That  was  my  view.   So  he  came 
back  and  told  me  about  these  EPOCA  people.   He  said,  "You  should 
pay  attention  because  this  is  something  that  has  a  real  social 
and  economic  justice  component  to  it." 

Wilmsen:   Sounds  like  it's  more  social  justice  than  environmental. 
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Anthony:   With  EPOCA? 

Wilmsen:   Yes.   I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  but  just  getting  people  to 
support  Daniel  Ortega. 

Anthony:   Yes,  but  the  Sandinistas  actually  had  environmental  protection  in 
the  constitution.  The  EPOCA  people  actually  were  down  there 
influencing  him.  They  were  trying  to  protect  the  rain  forest, 
and  all  this  sort  of  stuff,  and  he  said,  "Cool,  we'll  do  that. 
We ' 11  set  up  these  reserves  and  all  this . "  That  was  quid  pro 
quo:  he's  got  this  revolutionary  thing,  he's  got  this  social 
justice  thing,  but  he  was  also  increasingly  moving  towards  this 
idea  that  they  could  make  some  kind  of  ecological  sense  of  it. 
David  went  down  there;  they  had  a  conference  [called]  the  Fate 
and  Hope  of  the  Earth  in  Nicaragua.   Both  David  Brower  and  Daniel 
Ortega  were  the  host  of  this  global  conference  on  the  fate  and 
hope  of  the  earth. 

I  heard  about  this  and  I'm  saying,  "Maybe  these  people  are 
not  so  hopeless."  Karl  had  spent  his  whole  life  doing  these 
community  gardens  and  doing  what  you  would  call  "neighborhood 
commons."  He  had  all  these  papers,  so  he  was  looking  for  a  home 
where  he  could  collect  all  of  this  and  put  it  into  books.   He  had 
about  two  or  three  books  he  was  writing.   So  he  and  I  were 
talking  about  various  things,  and  it  came  up,  "Well,  why  don't  we 
start  something  that  could  combine  these  things.   What  should  we 
call  it?  We'll  call  it  the  'Urban  Habitat  Program.'"  His 
interest  was  really  mostly  in  landscaping  and  community 
gardening.   We  started  something  called  "The  People  of  Color 
Greening  Network." 

At  first,  I  didn't  want  to  talk  to  these  people  because  I 
didn't  find  the  empathy  that  I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  find. 
My  general  orientation  would  be  to  be  friendly  toward  people  who 
were  environmentalists,  but  I  couldn't  figure  out  why  every  time 
they  got  together  it  turned  out  to  be  all  white  people.   I  just 
couldn't  figure  that  out;  there  seemed  to  be  something  screwy 
about  that.   Do  you  know  how  it  works?  Do  you  know  how  it  works? 
I  think  I  have  a  clue  about  how  it  works . 

Wilmsen:   Well,  I  think  it's  rooted  in  the  particular  European-American 

relationship  with  the  land.   It's  kind  of  contradictory  because 
in  a  way  it's  kind  of  a  reaction  to  rampant  industrialization. 
So  there's  that  one  side  of  the  European  relationship  to  the 
land,  which  is  "go  out  and  get  whatever  you  can  out  of  it."  Then 
there's  this  other  side  of  it  that's  trying  to  act  as  a 
corrective  to  that  in  the  tradition  of  John  Muir.   It  ties  into 
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religion.   I  mean,  John  Muir  was  a  very  religious  kind  of  person. 
I  think  that  the  modern  environmental  movement  is  really 
culturally  based  in  European-American  traditions.   That's  why 
when  you  go  to  these  things,  it's  almost  always  all  white  people. 

Anthony:   I  agree  with  that.   In  fact,  when  you  start  thinking  about  it 

this  way,  it  makes  more  sense.  The  problem  is  when  you  think  of 
it  as  being  a  universal. 

If  you  just  thought  of  it  as  a  church  for  some  white  people 
because  they  like  going  to  that  church,  that  would  be  like  jazz- 
people  like  to  go  hear  jazz.   This  ties  in  with  the  question  that 
I've  been  grappling  with,  which  I  feel  like  I'm  satisfactorily 
coming  to  some  resolution,  although  I  don't  know  if  it's  true  or 
not.   The  narrative  is  focused  on  John  Muir,  and  Gifford  Pinchot, 
and  so  forth.  This  narrative  is  not  complete.   In  some  ways,  the 
John  Muir  story  is  the  nineteenth- century  version  of  the 
twentieth- century  space  walk.  He  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do 
any  of  that  if  it  hadn't  of  been  for  the  federal  government.   If 
the  federal  government  hadn't  subsidized  all  the  railroads, 
hadn't  subsidized  the  destruction  and  pacification  of  the  native 
people,  hadn't  colonized  the  land,  and  hadn't  made  the 
sovereignty  work,  then  he  would  have  been  dead;  nobody  would  have 
paid  any  attention  to  him.   So  one  of  the  things  that  he  did  was 
actually  to  enable  these  people  who  had  conquered  this  place  to 
see  what  they  had  conquered.   In  many  ways  I  think,  as  you  point 
out,  for  the  white  people  who  go  to  Yosemite  or  go  mountain 
climbing,  it's  a  reenacting  of  this  conquest.   It's  a  ritual 
reenacting  of  this,  not  necessarily  consciously.   But  there's  a 
sense  of  "I'm  an  explorer;  I'm  a  rugged  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  and  look  what  I've  found."  Doesn't  work  for  black  people. 

Wilmsen:   But  it  is  also  the  sense  that  you're  on  public  land;  this  is  my 
land. 

Anthony:   Yes,  exactly.   I  have  a  paper  here  I  can  give  you  because  I  gave 
a  talk  to  the  Park  Service.   I  said,  "The  Park  Service  needs  a 
new  story."  The  public  land  story  is  a  story  that  is  very 
problematic  for  people  of  color.   From  the  beginning  the  land  was 
taken  away  from  people  of  color,  and  it  was  also  given  to  white 
people  in  the  South  in  direct  proportion  to  how  many  slaves  they 
had. 

Wilmsen:   This  was  after  emancipation? 

Anthony:   No,  this  was  before,  because  they  were  trying  to  encourage  the 

colonization  of  this  land  and  they  wanted  to  be  sure  that  people 


had  the  capacity  to  use  it.   They  would  give  land  to  people 
depending  on  how  many  slaves  they  had.  After  they  gave  land  to 
these  white  people,  the  black  people  worked  the  land.  Then  when 
the  Civil  War  came  along  the  black  people  hoped  to  get  some  of 
the  land,  and  the  U.S.  government  turned  around  and  gave  the  land 
back  to  the  same  white  people.   The  argument  was  based  in  the 
constitution:  they  didn't  want  to  take  private  property.  But  the 
argument  was  flawed  in  the  first  place  because  they  had  taken 
land  from  the  native  people.   They  also  had  taken  property,  in  a 
sense,  by  emancipating  the  slaves  who  were  a  category  of 
property.  But  the  real  reason  was  that  the  treasury  needed  the 
money  from  the  cotton.   If  they  had  given  the  land  back  to  the 
black  people,  they  would  have  been  out  there  with  carrots  and 
turnips-- "fuck  the  cotton."  The  only  way  they  could  guarantee 
that  they  would  have  enough  cotton  to  export  to  keep  the  treasury 
full  was  to  give  the  land  back  to  the  plantation  owners .   Then  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  federal  government  abandoned  the 
black  people  and  turned  to  the  West,  and  started  taking  the  land 
away  from  the  native  people  and  giving  the  public  lands  to  the 
railroads.   The  whole  history  of  public  lands  allocation  and 
acquisition  has  been  clearly  connected  to  racial  domination.  So 
we  have  a  problem  with  that. 

So,  I  have  been  on  this  thing.   I  just  started  meeting  with 
the  Forest  Service  that  we  really  need  to  start  telling  the  whole 
story.   It's  not  to  say  that  that  part  of  the  story--the  dominant 
myth--doesn" t  have  a  place.   But  they're  feeling  all  crazy-- 
they're  under  court  order  to  hire  more  people  of  color  and 
they're  out  there  with  these  little  brochures  trying  to  explain 
how  you  can  become  a  Forest  Service  employee.   I'm  saying,  "Hey, 
you've  got  this  bigger  picture."  The  whole  Forest  Service  is 
trying  to  make  this  transition  away  from  commodity  and  timber  to 
nature  services.   Then  you've  got  this  thing,  you're  trying  to 
get  these  people  of  color  in  the  back  door  on  the  commodity  side. 
It's  not  going  to  work.   What  you  have  to  do  is  come  in  on  the 
front  side  and  say  let's  tell  the  whole  story  in  ways  that  both 
respect  the  natural  world,  the  watersheds,  and  all  the  stuff  that 
we  all  know  about,  but  also  acknowledges  the  cultural  and  human 
diversity  on  which  this  whole  thing  rests. 

I  agree  with  you;  I  think  that  is  the  reason.   I  think  it's 
partly  a  reaction  to  the  sixties.   Especially  for  me,  the 
critical  moment  was  when  the  white  people  were  put  out  of  SNCC 
[Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee].   Stokely  Carmichael 
said,  "Go  back  to  your  own  communities  and  organize  around  your 
own  issues."   It  was  a  very  painful  experience  for  those  white 
people  who  went  down  there  and  put  their  lives  on  the  line.   One 


of  the  important  outgrowths  of  that  was  the  environmental 
movement.   People  don't  talk  about  that  very  much.   To  some 
extent,  I  would  say  it's  not  exactly  totally  fair  to  call  the 
environmentalists  racists  because  they  actually  wanted  to 
participate  in  this  movement  and  then  basically  were  rebuffed  and 
turned  away.   So  there's  some  accountability  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  color  for  that  part  of  the  cycle. 

Anyway,  so  Karl  was  more  interested  and  more  able  to  talk 
with  these  people  at  Earth  Island.   I  would  say,  "Okay,  go  over 
and  deal  with  them;  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  them."  He  would 
say,  "No,  no,  no.  Come  on,  come  on.  This  is  really  something;  I 
think  you  can  make  a  difference."   So,  eventually  he  introduced 
me  to  David  Brower.   Then  I  went  onto  the  board,  and  then  got  to 
be  president.   Then  I  left  around  this  New  Mexico  thing,  which  is 
another  story.   I  guess  we  won't  get  into  that  today. 
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Wilmsen:  Last  time  we  ended  up  with  you  describing  how  Karl  Linn  had 

gotten  involved  in  Earth  Island  Institute's  Environmental  Project 
on  Central  America.  This  led  you  to  think  that  maybe 
environmentalists  weren't  as  hopeless  as  you  had  thought  and 
eventually  led  to  you  going  on  to  the  board  of  Earth  Island 
Institute.   But  you  also  said  that  you  didn't  find  much  empathy 
among  the  people  at  meetings  you  went  to  with  Earth  Island 
Institute.   I  was  wondering,  if  that  was  the  case,  what  was  it 
that  prompted  you  to  actually  join  the  board? 

Anthony:   This  is  a  very  complex  reality.   A  person  in  my  position—quite 
frequently  people  ask  me  to  participate  because  they  really  want 
to  have  participation  of  people  of  color  but  they  don't  really 
know  what  to  do.   Sometimes  it's  a  genuine  impulse  of  wanting  to 
do  the  right  thing;  sometimes  it's  just  tokenism:  if  you  can  just 
get  a  person  of  color  on  the  board  who  looks  halfway  respectable, 
you  can  just  go  ahead  and  do  what  you're  doing  anyway  because 
you've  got  it  covered.   If  anyone  ever  asks  you,  you  can  say,  "Oh 
look." 

I  would  say  the  invitation  to  me  to  join  the  board  was  kind 
of  a  mixture  of  both.   On  the  one  hand  I  think  there  was 
acknowledgment,  especially  among  some  members  of  the  board- 
particularly,  women  who  joined  the  board  were  quite  upset  that 


the  whole  board  was  basically  European-American  men.   It  was  a 
genuine  wish  that  somehow  by  my  participation  that  would  signal  a 
new  phase  in  the  environmental  movement.  But  the  way  that  I 
think  principal  people  there  thought  was  that  this  shows  a  new 
maturity  on  the  part  of  people  of  color  who  finally  get  our 
issues.  The  notion  that  somehow  we  would  be  bringing  something 
that  they  had  to  get  was  generally  pretty  missing.   In  other 
words,  they  didn't  fully  get  the  fact  that  in  coming  and  joining 
this,  I  was  also  bringing  a  new  challenge  to  them.   So  it  was  in 
some  ways  one-sided,  I  thought. 

Wilmsen:   When  did  you  come  to  that  realization? 

Anthony:  Long  before  I  joined  the  board.   I  knew  that  this  was  the  case, 
but  I  was  in  a  position  where  I  really  didn't  have  much  choice 
because  they  were  actually  being  quite  effective  in  making  it 
clear  that  these  ecological  issues  were  things  that  had  to  be 
addressed.   I  had  to  make  a  choice  about  whether  or  not  I  was 
going  to  try  to  learn  how  to  come  to  terms  with  them,  even  if  it 
was  in  a  context  in  which  I  was  not  given  the  respect  that  I 
thought  that  I  deserved.  When  I  joined  the  board  I  was  very 
conscious  of  this;  I  never  was  confused  about  it  at  all. 

Wilmsen:  Were  you  the  only  person  of  color  on  the  board? 
Anthony:   Yes. 

Wilmsen:   But  the  advisory  board,  which  is  separate  from  the  board  of 

directors,  had  at  least  two  people  of  color:  Vandana  Shiva  and 
Winona  LaDuke. 

Anthony:   Yes,  that's  right.   These  were  personal  friends  of  David  Brower; 
in  fact,  the  advisory  board  was  basically  a  group  of  people  who 
really  respected  and  appreciated  David's  work.   Those  two  people 
are  eminent  people  who  joined  with  him,  in  some  ways  in  much  the 
same  way  that  I  did,  except  that  they  were  not  as  institutionally 
tied  as  I  was,  being  a  member  of  the  board,  but  they  generally 
were  happy  to  be  seen  with  somebody  who  was  in  favor  of  reversing 
ecological  destruction  of  the  planet.   That's  why  they  joined  the 
advisory  board,  and  that's  why  I  joined  the  board. 

Wilmsen:   Did  their  presence  on  the  advisory  board  influence  your  decision 
at  all? 

Anthony:   No,  I  don't  really  think  so.   I  actually  didn't  really  know  about 
them  until  I  got  on  the  board.   I  learned  about  many  things  by 
joining  the  board.   For  example,  Karl  Linn  was  very  interested  in 


reforestation  and  all  the  issues  around  forests  and  trees.  The 
way  that  I  started  to  learn  about  this ,  is  that  he  was  telling  me 
about  the  Chipko  movement  in  India,  these  women  who  were 
resisting  the  destruction  of  this  forest.  As  I  began  to  start 
paying  attention  to  that,  then  I  began  to  learn  more  about 
Vandana's  work.   But  this  was  something  I  learned  about 
afterwards.   One  of  the  benefits  I  got  out  of  being  involved  with 
Earth  Island  over  this  period  of  time  was  that  I  learned  a  lot. 
If  I  had  not  done  this,  I  would  not  have  known  about  the  global 
environmental  issues. 

Wilmsen:   By  the  time  you  joined  the  board,  then,  you  had  already  founded 
the  Urban  Habitat  Program? 

Anthony:   Actually,  David  invited  me  to  join  the  board.   I  said  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  do  it  if  we  could  create  the  project  that 
would  focus  on  these  urban  issues  because  generally  speaking,  the 
environmental  movement  was  avoiding  these  issues.   Some  of  this 
stuff  is  so  transparent;  it  is  shocking  how  transparent  it  is. 
Bush  was  elected  around  this  time.   This  was  1988.   There  was  a 
group  of  environmental  organizations  in  Washington.   They  called 
themselves  the  "Big  Ten,"  and  they  met  with  Bush.   He  designated 
himself  "the  environmental  president."  They  produced  a  book 
called  Blueprint  for  the  Environment.   This  blueprint  had  575 
actions  for  the  seventeen  departments  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  and  two  of  the  departments  were  missing:  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Labor  Department.   They  had  the 
Department  of  State,  they  had  the  judiciary,  they  had  the 
Department  of  Education;  they  had  all  these  departments  except 
two.   They  had  detailed  steps  for  each  department.   So  the 
question  is  why  would  you  eliminate  two  of  the  departments  and 
not  mention  them.   To  me,  the  fact  that  this  was  done  by  the  Big 
Ten—and  the  person  who  put  it  together,  I  think,  was  quite 
progressive  (I  can't  remember  his  name  right  now) --was  very 
revealing. 

The  point  I'm  making  about  cities  is  that  the  environmental 
movement  took  off  in  many  ways  by  saying,  "We're  not  connected 
with  that  whole  thing,  that  mess  around  the  cities.   We're  not 
going  to  deal  with  that."  So  there  was  this  big  hole.   My 
feeling  was,  "Okay,  I'm  willing  to  join  the  board,"  but  in  many 
ways,  the  issues  people  are  complaining  about- -whether  it's 
global  warming,  or  whether  it's  the  squandering  of  and  chopping 
down  the  trees,  whatever  it  is--are  rooted  in  the  way  that  we're 
living  in  cities.   So  my  point  was,  "I  will  join,  if  we  can 
create  this  program." 
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Wilmsen: 
Anthony : 


I  also  felt  growing  tension  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  social  justice  movement.   I  wanted  to  approach  things  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  I  came  out  of  thirty  years  of  protest. 
Rather  than  doing  what  many  of  my  colleagues  did—and  quite 
effectively  and  I'm  glad  they  did—but  rather  than  saying  to  the 
environmental  movement,  "Why  don't  you  get  more  people  of  color 
in  your  ranks,"  I  felt  it  was  a  more  appropriate  strategy  to  say, 
"Here  is  an  issue  and  a  set  of  concerns  that  are  obviously 
important.   We  will  take  the  initiative  to  work  through  what 
needs  to  be  done  about  that  and  invite  you  to  be  a  participant." 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  different  kind  of  posture  that  we 
really  need  to  have  more  of.   I  felt  that  setting  up  the  Urban 
Habitat  Program,  then  we  would  be  in  the  position  to  be  able  to 
say,  "This  is  how  we  need  to  think  and  act  in  relationship  to 
restoring  our  cities.   Here's  how  we're  going  to  address  the 
environmental  issues;  here's  how  we 're  going  to  address  the 
social  justice  issues;  here's  how  we're  going  to  address  the 
economic  issues.  And  because  you  care  so  much  about  biodiversity 
and  energy  efficiency  and  all  these  things,  we  would  like  to 
invite  you  to  participate  with  us  in  doing  that."  That  was  my 
idea. 

How  did  other  board  members  respond  to  it? 

There  was  a  formal  process  in  which  these  things  have  to  be 
reviewed.   The  way  Earth  Island  was  set  up  at  that  time  there 
were  maybe  about  twenty  projects,  and  they  were  all  relatively 
autonomous.   Once  we  got  approval  to  do  this,  we  had  to  raise  our 
own  money  and  set  our  own  priorities.   They  were  pleased  I  think 
because  they  were  getting  something  for  nothing.   They  didn't 
have  to  come  up  with  any  money,  they  didn't  have  to  come  up  with 
any  ideas  or  initiatives,  and  they  got  the  benefit  of  us  having 
this  program.   On  the  other  hand,  we  got  benefits  because  at  that 
time  there  weren't  that  many  communities  of  people  of  color 
working  on  environmental  issues.   We  got  much  more  visibility 
than  we  would  have  had  if  we'd  set  up  our  own  separate 
organization,  and  we  therefore  were  able  to  get  resources  that  we 
probably  wouldn't  have  gotten. 


Fund-raising  for  the  Urban  Habitat  Program 


Wilmsen:   Can  you  give  some  examples  of  resources  you  got? 
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Anthony:   Foundation  funding.   There  was  a  meeting  at  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation,  just  to  give  you  a  classic  example.   It  was  early 
1990,  and  they  had  been  funding  eighty  environmental  groups  in 
the  Bay  Area.   There  were  eighty  people  at  this  meeting  from 
different  environmental  groups.  With  the  exception  of  one 
person- -they  were  all  white  people  at  this  meeting.   The  San 
Francisco  Foundation  was  quite  upset  that  they  were  funding  these 
organizations,  that  they  were  so  exclusively  European.   They 
said,  "Something  is  wrong  with  this." 

The  problem  had  been—and  I'm  not  saying  this  to  blame  the 
San  Francisco  Foundation  because  they've  been  really  supporters 
of  us --but  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation  was  also  funding  all  the  people  of  color 
organizations.   When  they  were  funding  these  social  justice 
groups,  environmental  groups  came  along  and  said,  "Fund  us  too." 
So  they  ended  up  funding  these  separate  groups,  and  eventually 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  going  to  establish 
some  criteria  for  the  funding.   They  began  to  say,  "You  have  to 
show  us  how  you're  addressing  issues  of  diversity  in  order  to  get 
funding."  Although  I  don't  really  know,  I  assume  that  they  did 
that  with  the  social  justice  groups  too:  you  have  to  show  us  how 
you're  dealing  with  these  environmental  groups  in  order  to  get 
funding.   I  think  they  did  that.   But  we  actually  represented 
that  model:  yes,  you  could  in  fact  be  advocates  of  social 
justice,  you  could  in  fact  be  militant  about  social  justice  and 
still  be  an  advocate  of  environmental  preservation. 

In  fact,  someone  asked  me  if  it  was  possible  to  be  a  deep 
ecologist  and  a  social  justice  advocate.   I  pointed  them  to  the 
example  of  Henry  David  Thoreau;  I  thought  he  was  pretty  good  that 
way.   He  spent  the  night  in  jail  protesting  the  Mexican-American 
War  and  wrote  that  essay  "Civil  Disobedience"  that  inspired  many 
people,  including  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King.   He  became  an 
abolitionist;  he  opposed  the  fugitive  slave  law.   He  wrote  a 
eulogy  for  John  Brown  when  he  was  executed  for  the  raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry;  he  was  quite  uncompromising  on  that.   This  is  a 
part  of  his  personality  that  ecologists  and  naturalists  don't 
think  about  much.   But  here  was  a  man  who  was  able  to  show  an 
uncompromising  commitment  to  progressive  social  issues—as  far  as 
they  could  be  understood  in  their  time—and  still  be  right  out 
there  with  the  bugs . 

The  mass-based  environmental  groups  in  a  sense  grew  out  of 
the  sixties.   They  borrowed  the  protest  methodologies  that  had 
been  evolved  in  the  sixties  and  tried  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  content  of  that.   That's  why  when  Bush  made  it  clear  that  he 


was  really  downgrading  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  they  wanted  to  be  part  of 
his  administration,  they  just  said,  "Fine,  we'll  go  along  with 
that.  We  won't  bring  it  up  because  we  know  you  don't  want  to  see 
that . " 

Wilmsen:   Once  you  were  on  the  board  and  you  had  the  Urban  Habitat  Program 
going,  did  other  people  in  Earth  Island  actively  support  you  by 
actually  doing  things,  or  is  it  more  as  you  described  it  that--? 

Anthony:   Dave  Phillips  who  runs  the  Marine  Mammal  Project  gave  us  $500  for 
our  first  issue  of  the  Race,  Poverty,  and  the  Environment 
newsletter.   He  said,  "I  don't  know  if  there's  enough  news  out 
there  to  cover  this,  but  I'm  going  to  give  you  this."   I  think 
that  generally  speaking,  that's  the  way  that  we  proceeded.   I 
think  there  was  a  general  level  of  support  from  the  organization. 
Most  of  the  projects  were  not  dealing  with  the  same  area  exactly. 
We  had  one  project  dealing  with  marine  mammals  and  another 
project  dealing  with  turtles.   There  was  a  project  that  came 
along  later  that  was  about  East  Africa.   These  projects  were 
relatively  autonomous  and  they  didn't  step  on  each  other's  toes 
much,  so  there  wasn't  really  a  lot  of  internal  overlap. 

I  think  David  Brewer's  vision  of  this  was  to  set  up  as  many 
projects  as  people  could  invent,  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  save 
the  earth.   It  was  a  general  level  of  acceptance  and  even  pride 
in  what  we  were  doing.   It  turned  out  that  the  Urban  Habitat 
Program  very  quickly  became  the  second  largest  project  at  Earth 
Island  because  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  really 
interested  in,  "How  do  we  bring  these  social  issues  together  with 
environmental  issues?"  As  long  as  we  stayed  focused  on  the 
cities,  we  didn't  really  run  into  too  much  conflict  with  the 
other  projects. 

Wilmsen:   Because  your  geographic  focus  was  different? 

Anthony:   It  was  cities  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  so  we  didn't  really 
run  into  a  lot  of  problems  with  disagreements  around  that. 
People  were  doing  forests  up  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   Others 
worried  about  turtle  excluder  devices,  or  other  things  around  the 
world. 

Wilmsen:   I  did  notice—because  I  looked  through  some  of  the  annual  reports 
for  the  Earth  Island  Institute- -that  the  Urban  Habitat  Program 
did  have  the  second  largest  budget. 

Anthony:   Yes,  that's  right. 
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Wilmsen:   I  was  wondering  how  you  managed  to  do  that. 

Anthony:   We  raised  our  own  money.   Once  we  got  to  be  established  as  a 
project,  we  went  to  foundations.   The  foundations  saw  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  and  in  some  ways  they  had  to  give  us  money 
because  they  were  funding  all  these  environmental  groups ,  and 
they  weren't  funding  any  people-of -color  groups.   At  some  level, 
they  saw  us  among  other  groups  that  were  emerging  at  the  time  as 
a  way  to  correct  some  of  the  confusion  that  may  have  arisen 
because  their  funding--. 

The  situation  in  New  Mexico  is  a  classic  example  of  this: 
they  were  funding  all  these  white  groups  to  save  endangered 
species  in  the  Carson  National  Forest.   Those  were  all  people  of 
color  living  there.   They  could  have  given  that  million  dollars 
that  they  gave  to  save  endangered  species  to  the  people  living  in 
those  thirty-eight  villages.   "We  want  these  species  saved,  and 
we'll  give  you  a  million  dollars  if  you  can  figure  out  how  to  do 
it."  But  they  could  have  avoided  a  huge  amount  of  problems.   To 
some  extent,  we  were  responding  to  a  need  that  was  clearly  felt. 
We  never  had  a  lot  of  problems  raising  money. 

Wilmsen:   What  were  the  foundations? 

Anthony:   We  got  the  first  grant  from  the  San  Francisco  Foundation,  and 
then  we  got  the  Surdna  Foundation,  the  Energy  Foundation,  [the 
Nathan]  Cummings  Foundation  that  Charlie  [Charles  R.]  Halpern 
runs,  the  Irvine  Foundation.   We  got  quite  a  few.   The  Earth 
Island  folks  were  very  helpful  in  helping  us  establish  contacts 
with  some  of  these  foundations.   I  made  a  couple  of  trips  back 
east  with  John  Knox,  who  is  the  executive  director.   They  did 
help  us  in  that  regard. 


David  Brower.  and  the  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Earth  Island 
Institute's  Structure 


Wilmsen:   You  mentioned  a  couple  of  times  that  as  a  project  of  Earth  Island 
that  you  were  relatively  autonomous . 

Anthony:   Yes,  relatively. 
Wilmsen:   Is  that  how  it  worked? 
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Anthony:   Well,  David  Brower  had  this  long  tradition  that  came  out  of  his 
work  with  the  Sierra  Club.  He  got  fired  from  the  Sierra  Club  on 
a  number  of  disagreements  with  the  board.   One  disagreement  that 
he's  particularly  proud  of  is  (it  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  some 
of  the  issues  are),  he  put  a  full  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
opposing  the  supersonic  jet  that  was  being  supported  by  Lyndon 
Johnson.   The  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  Board  got  mad  at  him  and 
said,  "Why  didn't  you  come  and  talk  to  us  first  before  you  put 
this  in  the  New  York  Times! "  He  said  it  was  because  he  knew  they 
wouldn't  give  him  permission.   He  got  fired  there.   He's  pleased 
with  that;  he's  actually  quite  happy  about  that. 

He  started  another  organization  called  "Friends  of  the 
Earth"  and  he  had  a  parting  of  the  ways.   His  point  that  he  was 
trying  to  establish  when  he  set  up  Earth  Island  was  that  these 
projects  —  the  ones  that  are  especially  closest  to  the  issues- 
should  not  be  encumbered  by  any  bureaucracy  that  tells  them  what 
to  say  or  what  to  think.  That's  the  culture  that  he  created. 
The  result  was  that  these  projects  were  relatively  autonomous, 
and  it  didn't  get  to  be  much  of  a  problem  until  they  started 
having  conflicts  with  one  another.  The  theory  being  that  we're 
all  on  the  same  side. 

Wilmsen:   When  you  say  having  conflicts  with  one  another,  are  you  referring 
to  the  New  Mexico  controversy? 

Anthony:   Well,  that  was  an  outgrowth,  but  there  were  others  that  came 

along.   But  the  problem  internal  to  Earth  Island  was  that  there 
was  no  mechanism  for  addressing  conflicts.   It  was  like,  "As  long 
as  we're  facing  the  people  who  are  screwing  up  the  environment, 
and  we  don't  have  to  face  each  other,  we're  in  great  shape."   But 
the  minute  we  have  to  turn  around  and  face  each  other,  there  were 
real  problems  because  we  were  not  building  a  culture  that  was 
about  facing  difficulties  together  and  resolving  them.   So  the 
issues  that  we  brought  to  the  fore  around  environmental  justice 
became  the  focal  point  of  that. 

Wilmsen:   Let's  come  back  to  that.   I  just  want  to  ask  a  couple  of 

questions  about  the  actual  mechanics  of  how  it  worked.   It's  my 
understanding  that,  for  example,  in  the  Sierra  Club  the  board 
approves  the  budget  and  approves  all  the  various  projects,  which 
usually  isn't  a  problem  because  the  staff  works  on  everything  and 
gets  everything  worked  out  to  get  board  approval.   Is  that  how 
Earth  Island  worked  too? 


Anthony:   No.   It  took  them  a  while  to  evolve  a  procedure.   The  way  that  it 
worked  is  that  the  board  approved  the  designation  of  the  project 
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as  an  Earth  Island  project,  and  after  that,  they  were  on  their 
own.   Some  of  them  were  able  to  succeed  in  raising  money,  and 
some  had  a  really  hard  time.  The  board  was  not  very  much 
involved  in  that;  occasionally  they  were  involved  in  that,  but 
not  very  much. 

Wilmsen:   So  those  projects  would  have  their  own  boards? 

Anthony:   Right.   They  had  advisory  boards,  but  they  didn't  have  any  legal 
authority.   Projects  would  have  their  own  internal  decision 
making.   This  was  also  what  we  felt  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
limitation.   We  followed  and  appreciated  it  in  some  ways  because 
it  gave  a  lot  of  flexibility  and  a  lot  of  the  strength  that  comes 
from  autonomy.   But  I  felt,  for  example,  there  was  some  conflict 
that  came  up  between  the  projects  around  going  to  funders.   You 
had  two  or  three  projects  going  to  the  same  f under,  and  they  were 
really  pissed  because  somebody  else  was  in  front  of  them.   I  felt 
that  the  staff  of  the  Earth  Island  should  take  a  stronger  role  in 
helping  the  projects  to  do  fund-raising,  but  David  was  not  in 
favor  of  this.   I  think  his  reluctance  to  move  in  this  direction 
came  out  of  his  experience  with  both  the  Sierra  Club  and  Friends 
of  the  Earth.   In  some  ways  the  staff --when  these  people  caught 
on  to  these  ideas  and  starting  becoming  more  powerful,  then  they 
just  dump  him.   So  I  think  that  he  was  just  not  that  anxious  to 
have  a  powerful  central  staff — that  was  one  dimension.   The 
dimension  that  I  think  was  legitimate  was  that  he  felt  that  these 
projects  really  should  be  able  to  cover  themselves  and  get  their 
own  money.   They  would  be  just  part  of  a  larger  community  that 
shared  similar  values . 

Wilmsen:   Okay.   But  there's  only  so  much  funding  going  around  so  they--. 

Anthony:   That's  one  argument.  My  feeling  about  it  is  that  if  we  were  able 
to  come  together  as  a  community,  we  could  generate  resources  from 
many  different  places.   If  you  look  at  it  from  a  planetary  sense, 
if  you're  arguing  that  we  want  to  save  the  earth,  then  there  must 
be  a  lot  of  resources  around  to  do  that.   So  I  thought  a  more 
collaborative  approach  could  have  added  some  real  value.   The 
proposal  I  made  was,  "Why  don't  the  projects  hook  together  more 
and  try  to  get  two  or  three  times  as  much  funding  as  they  would 
have  gotten  just  going  on  their  own."  But  the  culture  of  the 
organization  just  wasn't  like  that. 

Wilmsen:   I  see.   How  did  you  come  to  serve  as  president  of  Earth  Island 
Institute? 
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Anthony:   The  woman  who  was  president,  Ellen  Manchester,  resigned,  and  then 
I  guess  it  was  a  question  of,  "Who?"  Over  the  years  I  had 
developed  pretty  good  meeting  skills;  I  knew  how  to  run  a  meeting 
and  get  a  lot  of  complicated  stuff  sorted  out:  people  who 
disagree  with  each  other,  how  to  function.   They  asked  me  if  I 
would  do  this.   I  thought  it  was  funny,  but  I  said  okay. 

Wilmsen:   What  did  you  say  her  name  was? 

Anthony:   Ellen  Manchester.   She  ran  a  museum  or  a  gallery,  and  her  husband 
is  a  well-known  photographer. 

Wilmsen:   I  had  one  more  question  on  the  mechanics  of  it.   I  noticed  in 

Earth  Island  Journal,  in  the  inside  front  cover,  they  always  list 
all  the  projects,  and  some  of  them  are  described  as  "in-house 
projects,"  and  others  are  just  "projects."  What's  the 
difference? 

Anthony:   The  ones  that  had  an  office  in  our  building  were  "in-house 

projects."  There  were  some,  like  the  Borneo  Project  and  others, 
that  were  actually  based  in  other  parts  of  the  world.   But  the 
ones  that  actually  had  an  office  address  at  300  Broadway  [in  San 
Francisco]  were  called  in-house.  But  there  were  other  projects-- 
I  can't  remember  them  all,  I  don't  have  a  list  in  front  of  me-- 
that  didn't  maintain  offices. 

Wilmsen:   I  see.   But  the  relationship  with  Earth  Island  was — ? 
Anthony:   It  was  structurally  the  same,  except  for--. 
Wilmsen:   The  physical  location. 


Integrating  Social  Justice  and  Environmental  Issues 


Wilmsen:   Let's  go  back  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  conflicts  arising 

in  the  Urban  Habitat  Program  becoming  the  focal  point  of  those--. 

Anthony:   As  we  began  to  look  at  these  environmental  issues  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  fairly  early  on  that  most  of  the  established 
environmental  issues  were  also  social  justice  issues,  and  that 
the  division  that  many  advocates  of  the  environment  like  to  make 
between  social  and  environmental  issues  was  not  really  entirely 
appropriate.   It  was  compelling  because,  for  example,  when  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  [NEPA]  was  established  in  1970, 
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there  was  a  huge  support  for  eliminating  any  reference  to  social 
or  economic  issues.  The  argument  in  favor  of  that  was  that  if 
they  allowed  any  reference  to  economic  and  social  issues,  the 
questions  of  jobs  and  economic  growth  would  tend  to  block  any 
real  action  on  very  substantial  ecological  threats. 

For  example,  endangered  species:  someone  would  say,  "Well, 
you  can't  really  worry  about  endangered  species  because  we  need 
to  have  the  economy  grow,  and  therefore  we  have  to  do  x  and  y." 
So  the  advocates  of  the  NEPA  and  the  California  Environmental 
Quality  Act  [CEQA]  were  very  strict  in  insisting  that  these  be 
biophysical  phenomena  that  were  covered  under  that  and  not 
social,  political,  or  economic  considerations.   This  drawing  of 
the  lines  in  this  way  allowed  us  to  get  a  stronger  sense  of  how 
important  these  biophysical  implications  were.   But,  in  my  view, 
they  created  a  distorted  sense  of  the  relationships,  so  we 
started  hearing  complaints  from  the  early  days  about  jobs  versus 
the  environment  or  social  issues  versus  environmental  issues. 

When  we  began  the  Race,  Poverty,  and  the  Environment 
journal,  we  started  looking  at  these.   What  is  the  energy  cycle? 
We  began  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  extracting  energy, 
distributing  it,  consuming  it,  and  producing  waste  at  every  step 
were  huge  social  issues.  The  case  of  the  uranium  miners  in 
northern  New  Mexico  is  a  classic  example.  What  happens  to  the 
uranium  tailings  is  a  social  issue.   They're  using  the  uranium  to 
produce  nuclear  energy,  and  then  the  nuclear  energy  is  making 
electricity  available  for  consumption  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  site.   All  the  oil  refinery  issues:  the  externality  of 
problems  of  air  pollution;  refinery  location;  the  distribution 
routes;  the  occupational  health  and  safety  issues  of  the  people 
who  worked  in  these  refineries;  the  neighborhoods  they  were  in; 
the  cost  of  energy;  the  fact  that  poor  people  spend  thirty-five 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  on  energy,  whether  it's  heat, 
or  transportation,  or  whatever  else.   They  were  not  being 
represented  in  any  of  these  decisions.   So  that's  one  example. 

We  looked  at  water,  at  air  quality,  at  biodiversity;  we 
looked  at  all  of  these  environmental  issues  and  found  that  every 
single  one  had  an  ecological  challenge,  but  it  also  had  a  social 
challenge.   Then  we  began  to  run  up  against,  "Let's  save  the 
endangered  species  and  tell  the  timber  workers  to  go  to  hell." 
So  Judi  Bari  saw  this;  she  saw  that  you  really  had  to  address  the 
issue  of  timber  workers  at  the  same  time. 


Wilmsen:   Who  is  Judi  Bari? 
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Anthony:   It's  too  bad  you  can't  interview  her;  she  died.   She  was  a  member 
of  Earth  First!,  and  she  actually  made  them  move  away  from  the 
tree  spiking.   She  began  to  organize  the  timber  workers  in 
support  of  saving  the  forests.   She  and  her  husband,  Darryl 
Cherney--did  you  talk  to  him? 

Wilmsen:   No. 

Anthony:   You  should  interview  him;  he  would  be  a  very  important  person  to 
interview. 

Wilmsen:   Judi  Bari  was  the  one  whose  car  was  bombed? 

Anthony:   Yes. 

Wilmsen:   Okay,  I  didn't  recognize  the  name  at  first. 

Anthony:   Also,  just  to  fill  in  since  we're  talking  about  Judi  Bari.  When 
she  organized  this  Redwood  Summer  in  1990  I  believe,  this  was 
modeled  on  the  Mississippi  Summer.   She  had  been  moved  by  what 
happened  when  Bob  Moses  and  the  people  from  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  called  all  these  people  to  the 
South  to  break  the  back  of  the  segregationists.   She  said,  "Why 
don't  they  just  do  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest?"  There's  a 
connection  there  between  the  social  movements,  which  most 
environmentalists  just  didn't  want  to  think  about.   But  she  was 
clearly  a  person  who  was  very  aware  of  the  class  issues.   So  we 
thought  that  this  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  much  more 
systematic  way.   At  Earth  Island  there  weren't  a  lot  of  other 
projects  that  felt  that  way  about  it.   The  point  I'm  making  is 
that  as  these  issues  began  to  surface,  the  social  implications 
were  an  afterthought.   We  were  saying,  "No."  We  were  not  asking 
people  to  relax  their  commitment  to  protection  of  the  environment 
or  conservation  of  resources. 

tt 

Anthony:   Rather,  we  were  saying,  "Integrate  into  your  approach  an 

understanding  of  the  social  issues  and  a  proactive  strategy  to 
deal  with  this."  We  were  saying  this,  but  that  part  was  being 
dismissed.   David  didn't  embrace  it  very  much,  and  no  one  else 
embraced  it  very  much.   But  we  were  finding  examples  in  our  work 
in  other  places  around  the  world  where  people  were  doing  this. 

I  can  give  you  some  examples:  this  guy  Chico  Mendes  with  the 
rubber  tappers  in  the  rainforest.   I  don't  even  know  how  many 
thousands  of  rubber  tappers  he  had,  but  he  was  saying,  "Let's 
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save  the  rainforests  and  protect  the  jobs  of  the  workers  who  are 
in  this."  People  became  more  conscious  of  the  whole  struggle 
around  indigenous  people.   In  1990  even,  they  were  talking  about 
kicking  the  people  out  of  the  rainforest  in  order  to  protect  it 
as  a  carbon  sink  for  the  planet.   The  point  I'm  making  is  that  as 
long  as  our  projects  were  somewhat  separate  and  we  weren't  really 
dealing  with  stepping  on  each  other's  toes,  it  didn't  come  to  a 
head. 


Northern  New  Mexico  Forest  Management  Controversy  Brings  Social 
Justice  and  Environmental  Issues  into  Sharp  Relief 


Anthony:   What  happened  in  northern  New  Mexico  was  that  one  of  the  members 
of  our  advisory  board  lived  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  she  got 
very  much  involved  in  the  struggle  of  the  Hispanic  people. 

Wilmsen:   That's  Chellis  Glendinning? 

Anthony:   Chellis  Glendinning,  yes.   She  tried  to  organize  or  tried  to  have 
the  people  who  were  environmentally  oriented  to  try  to  work  more 
with  the  Hispanic  population.   In  fact,  she  put  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  in  New  Mexico  supporting  the  Hispanic  people  in 
the  struggle  over  the  forest,  which  had  a  quote  in  it  from  David 
Brower.   Fast  forwarding  a  few  months  later,  there  was  another  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  was  also  supported  by  Earth  Island 
that  took  the  opposing  position.   This,  to  me,  showed  the  flaw  in 
this  model  of  having  autonomous  practices,  that  if  in  fact,  the 
organization  didn't  have  enough  internal  cohesiveness  to 
coordinate  the  ads  that  were  put  in  the  paper,  then  how  would  you 
expect  people  in  the  public  to  take  you  seriously? 

My  argument  was,  "David,  your  idea  about  having  people  close 
to  the  project  saying  whatever  the  hell  they  want  has  reached  its 
limit.  We  at  some  point  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  community  and  we  do  have  to  talk  with  one  another.  We 
shouldn't  be  just  putting  full-page  ads  in  newspapers  without 
actually  being  willing  to  talk  to  other  people  within  our 
community  about  their  differing  views  about  these  things . "  So  in 
my  view,  this  was  a  kind  of  flaw  in  the  culture  of  Earth  Island. 
Then  it  came  to  a  head  around  this  particular  issue,  for  me. 

Wilmsen:  What  were  the  objections  to  bringing  in  social  issues? 
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Anthony:   I  think  that—as  I  begin  to  reflect  on  it  now,  looking  back- 
there  was  a  deep  problem  in  the  myth  of  the  environmental 
movement.   The  story  of  the  environmental  movement  has  grown  out 
of  a  certain  understanding  about  the  settlement  of  North  America. 
Put  really  briefly,  the  settlement  began  in  New  England  when  the 
Puritans  arrived  and  they  found  empty  wilderness.   They  cleared 
the  forests,  built  the  dams  and  the  towns,  came  all  the  way 
across  the  country,  and  then  they  looked  back  and  saw  how  much 
devastation  they  had  made. 

According  to  this  myth,  there  were  certain  wise  people  like 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  John  Muir  who  began  to  exercise  creativity, 
and  they  started  the  conservation  movement  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.   Then  as  the  myth  unfolded,  John  Muir  and  Gifford 
Pinchot  found  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  issue  of  how 
to  save  the  forest.   John  Muir  became  the  symbol  of  the  Sierra 
Club  preservationist  model,  and  Gifford  Pinchot  became  the  symbol 
of  the  corporate  wise-use  model.   So  the  big  critical  question 
that  had  to  be  solved  was  the  relationship  between  saving  nature 
versus  the  crudeness  of  civilization  as  represented  by  the 
crassness  of  Gifford  Pinchot. 

This  model  was  just  kind  of  the  template  under  which  David 
Brower  came  into  his  fold,  framing  the  environmental  issues  this 
way.   If  you  look  back  a  little  bit,  you  say,  "Wait  a  minute, 
what's  wrong  with  this  model?"  First  of  all,  the  North  American 
continent  wasn't  empty.  Actually,  according  to  Senator  Inoyue, 
there  were  ten  million  people  here.  Where  do  they  fit  in  this 
story?  And  millions  of  people  were  brought  from  Africa  who 
worked  the  land—now  it  has  been  eighteen  generations—where  do 
they  fit  in  this  story?   In  fact  this  wonderful  book  written  by 
Richard  White — 

Wilmsen:   The  Roots  of  Dependency^ 

Anthony:   That's  the  same  guy.   He  wrote  an  essay  in  a  book  that  was  edited 
by  Bill  Cronon,  and  the  essay  is  called  "Are  you  an 
Environmentalist,  or  Do  You  Work  for  a  Living?"   It's  wonderful. 
His  basic  point  is  that  this  image  of  the  environment  as  being 
basically  a  pristine  place  where  people  could  go  hiking  really  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  picture.  As  the  environmental  movement 
grew  to  be  emblematic  of  the  whole  world's  relationship  with  the 
natural  world,  it  had  a  very  schematic  understanding  of  the  human 
institutions  that  were  interacting.   In  particular,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  racial  issues,  the  things  that  were  missing 
in  the  John  Muir  model  was  that  this  was  the  end  of  manifest 
destiny,  it  was  the  end  of  the  frontier  wars  with  the  Indians. 
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They  were  the  years  when  there  was  rampant  racism  against  Chinese 
people  and  against  Japanese  people  in  California;  the  years  when 
Jim  Crow  was  established  and  the  National  Parks  were  set  up  that 
were  white  only.   If  you  want  to  base  your  environmental  movement 
on  these  two  characters,  you  have  to  also  talk  about  the  racism 
and  the  herrenvolk  democracy,  which  is  like  South  Africa,  that 
would  provide  the  floor  for  what  they're  doing.   So  when  we  go 
back,  we  find  that  that  was  the  missing  part  of  the  story;  in 
fact,  both  John  Muir  and  Gifford  Pinchot  were  reacting  to  the 
externalities  of  the  metropolitan  life.  The  question  of  city 
building  is  also  related  to  this.  It's  not  a  separate  issue; 
it's  just  part  of  the  same  issue. 

As  we  got  down  to  this  question  in  New  Mexico,  since  most  of 
people  who  had  been  chaining  themselves  to  trees  had  no  grounding 
in  social  and  racial  issues,  they  just  saw  it  as  mainly  a  problem 
of  saving  the  trees.   I  have  to  say,  I  am  quite  sympathetic  to 
that.  But  what  we  found  ourselves  in  is  a  situation  in  which  one 
side  of  the  story  was  fairly  well  understood  by  the  environmental 
advocates;  the  other  side  was  not.   The  side  that  was  not 
understood  by  them  is  the  fact  that  the  people  who  lived  in 
northern  New  Mexico,  who  were  descendants  of  people  whose  lands 
were  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  had  been  defrauded  of  their  lands,  and  after  a  long 
struggle,  had  managed  to  gain  some  toe-hold  of  acknowledgment 
from  the  Forest  Service.   Roosevelt,  in  that  one  act  of  creating 
the  Carson  National  Forest,  and  all  those  forests  which 
conservationists  say  was  the  single  most  important  act  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  in  conservation,  simultaneously 
extinguished  the  land  rights  of  native  people  and  the  land  rights 
of  Hispanic  people.   So  while  environmental  conservationists  were 
talking  about  how  great  this  is,  these  other  people  were  fuming 
because  their  land  was  taken  away  and  their  stories  were  not 
acknowledged.   There  was  this  incredible  imbalance. 

When  they  were  talking  about  saving  the  last  15,000  acres  of 
ponderosa  pine,  why  was  it  the  last  15,000  acres?  Because  it  was 
stolen  from  these  people,  even  though  they  lived  there.   The  fact 
of  them  living  there,  the  fact  of  their  relationship  to  this  land 
was  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hadn't  been  clear-cut  like  these 
other  private  lands.   After  you  think  about  the  struggle  for  150 
years  of  people  who  have  some  relationship  to  the  land  to  have 
these  environmentalists  show  up — not  that  they  were  wrong  in 
their  prognosis,  but  they  were  incredibly  wrong  in  their  rudeness 
and  their  lack  of  capacity  to  understand  that  people  had  a 
relationship  to  this  land  that  had  to  be  dealt  with.   They  were 
thinking,  "We're  really  militant;  we're  the  folks  that  chain 
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ourselves  to  trees  and  are  willing  to  die  to  save  endangered 
species . "  There  was  an  arrogance  there  that  was  really 
unbelievable  to  me.   It  was  very  painful  to  me.   I  expected  a 
certain  level  of  racism,  but  I  didn't  expect  this  kind  of  really 
deep  arrogance.   I  have  to  say  I  understood  the  arrogance  because 
I  have  part  of  it  myself  [laughs],  so  I'm  not  taking  a  position 
that  I  don't  understand  why  they  were  that  arrogant,  because 
always  when  you're  on  the  side  of  the  angels  and  you  see  other 
guys  screwing  up,  there  is  this  really  strong  impulse. 

But  for  me,  the  pain  was  actually  threefold.   As  I  looked  at 
it,  I  identified  with  people  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
save  the  trees  because  anybody  who  is  protesting  against  the  way 
things  are,  there's  a  part  of  my  heart  that  goes  out  to  them.   I 
identified  with  the  Indo-Hispanic  people  who  now  found  themselves 
confronting  what  is  in  another  way,  after  all,  another  generation 
of  white  people.   Whatever  the  reasons  the  environmentalists 
thought  of  it,  they  just  think,  "Here  comes  another  group  of 
white  people  who  are  making  up  something."  Then,  me,  at  a 
personal  level,  as  an  African  American,  whose  ancestors  have  been 
working  this  land,  and  I  have  my  little  5,000  square  foot  lot  and 
house  in  Berkeley  and  that's  it,  I  said,  "Where  do  I  fit?   I'm 
not  Indo-Hispanic,  I'm  not  Anglo.   This  is  supposed  to  be  public 
lands;  a  huge  portion  of  the  western  continent  is  public  lands, 
but  there  are  no  people  of  color,  no  African  Americans  ever 
involved  in  any  debate." 

Huey  Johnson,  who  used  to  be  secretary  of  resources  in 
California,  told  me  that  every  single  person  in  the  United  States 
has  on  a  per  capita  basis  two  acres  of  public  land.   I'm  saying 
to  myself,  "Well,  damn,  there's  thirty  million  black  people  in 
this  country,  and  another  twenty  million  Hispanic  people  in  this 
country.   That's  120  million  acres  of  land,  and  somehow,  as  part 
of  the  public  lands,  we  should  have  some  say  in  it."   I'm  looking 
at  this  and  I'm  saying,  "I'm  not  even  in  the  discourse."   I'm 
trying  to  mediate  between  these  two  groups  of  people,  and 
actually  for  me  it  was  a  profound  connection  because  I  could  see 
through  this  conflict.   I  could  then  see  some  of  the  limitations 
of  the  preservationist  model,  which  before  that,  to  me,  it  was  so 
compelling.   And  it  is  compelling,  but  I  couldn't  see  its 
limitations.   Of  course  people  like  Bill  Cronon  and  others  have 
been  writing  about  this  for  ten  years.   I  just  said,  "I'm  glad 
you're  doing  that,"  but  I  didn't  pay  much  attention. 
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Leaving  Earth  Island  Institute  Due  to  Lack  of  Support  for 
Integrating  Social  Justice  and  Environmental  Issues.  1997 


Wilmsen:  So  there  was  the  arrogance  you  mentioned  and  the  sense  that  you 
personally  didn't  fit  in,  or  African  Americans  didn't  fit  in  to 
this — . 

Anthony:   Well,  I'm  president  of  this  organization,  right,  and  there's  a 
conflict  around  race.   I'm  committed  to  the  organization,  so  I 
thought,  "Not  only  do  I  have  responsibility  to  help  make  this 
come  out  right,  but  my  organization  would  be  standing  with  me." 
So  I  went  to  New  Mexico  and  met  with  people  who  were  on  the 
Hispanic  side,  and  I  stayed  with  many  of  the  environmental 
activists.   I  came  back  and  started  making  noises  about  how  this 
had  to  be  reframed.   I  found  that  we  were  having  increasing 
difficulty  in  finding  any  kind  of  common  ground  with  the  [Earth 
Island  Institute]  project,  called  the  John  Muir  Project,  which 
was  advocating  a  zero-cut  of  the  national  forests.   The  things 
that  I  asked  for--!  didn't  ask  them  to  change  this  compelling 
argument  about  zero-cut. 

The  basic  argument  about  zero-cut  is  that  there's  only  a 
little  part  of  the  national  forest  left  and  the  trees  have  been 
cut  by  these  multinational  corporations.   We  have  begun  to 
understand  that  the  forest  is  an  ecological  system  and  is  alive, 
and  that  it  performs  many  other  important  services,  not  only  for 
the  human  community  but  for  the  whole  planet,  including  the 
production  of  oxygen,  mediation  of  the  temperature,  the 
purification  of  the  water- -hundreds  of  these  functions  called 
nature's  services,  that  were  being  violated  by  the  timber 
companies.   So  when  they  said  "zero-cut,"  they  had  a  good  point. 
However,  there  were  also  many  timber-dependent  communities,  and 
there's  been  this  kind  of  consciousness,  which  David  started 
focusing  on.   There's  a  fellow  in  New  Mexico  who  wrote  this  book 
called  The  Inhabited  Wilderness1 '--do  you  know  him? 

Wilmsen:   Yes,  I  can't  think  of  his  name  right  now. 

Anthony:   Anyway,  we  began  to  say,  "Okay,  fine."   It's  a  good  idea  to 
eliminate  these  timber  sales,  but  there  needs  to  be  some 
understanding  that  people  need  firewood,  and  the  local 


^atton,  Theodore.   Inhabited  Wilderness:  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
National  Parks  in  Alaska,   (Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
1997.) 
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Wilmsen: 
Anthony : 


communities  are  dependent  on  the  forests  for  things.   We  ought  to 
think  about  a  category  called  "inhabited  wilderness,"  which  by 
this  time  had  been  established  in  Alaska  and  other  places  for 
indigenous  people—their  relationships  with  public  lands.  We 
were  thinking  that  this  may  be  a  way  to  keep  the  main  thrust  of 
the  argument  for  eliminating  timber  sales  but  make  it  more 
friendly  for  rural  people  who  have  subsistence  and  after  all  know 
things  about  the  forests  that  most  of  us  who  live  in  cities  don't 
know  about . 

There  was  just  this  blank  reaction  to  this.   The  projection 
onto  the  people  who  were  making  this  point  was  that  we  were  part 
of  the  wise  use  movement.   I  couldn't  believe  it;  they  were 
saying  I'm  part  of  the  wise  use  movement.   I  understand  why 
people  were  upset  about  the  wise  use  movement;  there  are  good 
arguments  for  understanding  how  the  wise  use  movement  is 
manipulating  these  issues.   I  had  then  felt,  "This  is  silly.   Do 
you  really  want  to  give,"  this  is  what  I  was  saying  to  the  John 
Muir  Project,  "the  struggle  for  environmental  justice  and  people 
of  color  to  the  wise  use  movement?  Do  you  really  want  to  say 
that  we  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  that?  Do  you  really  want 
to  set  it  up  so  that  the  wise  use  movement  could  then  use  these 
arguments  about  racial  justice?"  This  seemed  to  me  kind  of  dumb, 
and  I  kept  making  noises  like  that,  but  I  wasn't  able  to  get 
through  any  of  it. 

The  things  that  I  asked  for--I  didn't  ask  them  to  change 
their  basic  point  about  zero-cut.  What  I  asked  for  was,  "Tell 
the  truth  about  the  history  of  the  land.  Don't  pretend  that  the 
history  of  public  lands  is  above  everything  and  not  related  to 
the  destruction  and  exploitation  of  people  of  color.   Tell  the 
truth  about  violation  and  the  fraud  of  the  land  rights  of  the 
people."  That's  the  first  thing.   The  second  thing  I  said  was, 
"If  we're  going  to  put  full-page  ads  in  the  paper  in  places  like 
New  Mexico,  please  have  some  people  of  color  sign  them.   Don't 
just  have  thirty-five  white  people  signing  these  ads."  Half  the 
population  in  New  Mexico  is  Hispanic.   I  went  down  there,  and  in 
two  weeks  I  found  ten  people  who  were  in  favor  of  zero-cut. 

Ten  Hispanic  people? 

Yes,  ten  Hispanic  people,  who  I  didn't  even  know.   I  just  walked 
down  the  street,  and  I  started  asking  people,  "What  do  you  think 
about  this?"  There  were  people  down  there  who  felt  that  the 
forest  should  be  left  alone.   So  I  just  said,  "Hey,  if  you're 
going  to  put  ads  in,  go  find  some  people  of  color  to  sign  them." 
I  could  find  them. 
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Wilmsen: 
Anthony : 


The  third  thing  I  asked  them  to  do  was,  "If  you're  saying, 
•Take  the  subsidies  away  from  the  timber  interests ' "--and  they 
actually  had  this  in  the  legislation,  to  support  local 
communities- -"put  that  in  the  ad.  Show  me  how  the  redirecting  of 
these  subsidies  can  help  to  address  the  issues  of  economic 
survival  of  these  communities."  That's  all  I  asked  them  to  do. 
I  didn't  say,  "Back  down  from  your  slogan  of  zero-cut,"  or 
anything  like  that.   I  couldn't  get  anywhere.   When  I  talked  to 
the  Hispanic  people  that  I  knew  down  there,  they  thought  that  I, 
being  president  of  this  organization,  would  get  some  kind  of 
intelligent  response.   I  was  shocked  that  there  was  none.   I  put 
ten  years  of  my  life  into  this  organization.   I  wasn't  like 
somebody  coming  in  off  the  streets  saying,  "You're  all  fucking 
racists,"  or  whatever.   I  said,  "Look,  I'm  not  going  to  take  that 
path.   I'm  going  to  listen,  I'm  going  to  learn,  and  I'm  going  to 
be  part  of  this  organization."  So  when  I  raise  these  questions, 
it's  not  from  the  position  of  being  somebody  who's  not  familiar 
or  sympathetic.   It's  from  the  position  of  somebody  who  had 
actually  paid  some  dues.   It  was  like,  "Well,  we're  not  sure 
you're  a  real  environmentalist." 

I  started  thinking,  "Do  these  white  people  really  own  the 
earth?  Do  they  own  the  sun?  Do  they  own  the  sky?  Do  they  own 
the  land?  Where  do  they  get  off  thinking  that  they're  somehow 
the  only  ones  that  have  a  stake  in  the  saving  of  this  planet?"   I 
have  thirty  years  of  my  life  struggle  to--I  have  names  for  people 
like  that.   [laughs]   I've  been  holding  that  in  abeyance.   So  I 
started  saying,  "Do  I  really  have  to  put  up  with  this?"  Then  I 
started  boiling,  and  some  people  calmed  me  down.   These  people 
wanted  to  make  a  big  stink  out  of  this,  put  it  all  over  the 
newspaper.   I  don't  know  if  you've  been  following  that  situation 
at  KPFA--? 

Only  marginally. 

Well,  it  would  have  been  like  that.   Nobody  would  have  understood 
why  this  was  happening.   So  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  down  that 
path;  I've  been  down  that  path."  We  managed  to  get  somebody  in 
here  who  helped  us  frame  our  issues.   I'll  give  you  the  statement 
we  wrote.   We  said,  "We  just  received  a  grant  to  set  up  a 
leadership  institute,  and  now  it  seemed  because  we  had  this  good 
fortune,  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  out  on  our  own.   We  thank  Earth 
Island."  That's  the  public  message.   My  assumption  when  I  left, 
and  it's  still  my  assumption,  is  at  some  point,  they  will  have  to 
clean  it  up.   Part  of  the  problem,  in  fact  I  would  say  the  main 
problem,  is  the  mythology.   I  think  there's  a  gradual 
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acknowledgment  of  this.   We  did  not  have  a  major  story  in  Earth 
Island  Journal,  the  whole  time. 

Wilmsen:   You  mean  the  Urban  Habitat  Program  didn't? 

Anthony:  Yes.  This  goes  back  to  my  point  about  John  Muir.  The  founding 
mythology  of  Earth  Island  is  racially  biased.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  Earth  Island,  this  is  true  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
it's  true  of  the  Forest  Service,  it's  true  of  Aldo  Leopold,  it's 
true  of  every  single  one  of  those  people  who  have  been  central; 
it's  flawed  in  this  way.   In  order  to  address  the  kind  of  issues 
I'm  talking  about,  this  flaw  has  got  to  be  understood.  My 
continuing  hope  is  that  as  we  unfold  this  new  story--!  think  it 
is  a  new  story--that  we  do  it  in  a  way  that's  really 
constructive. 

I'm  so  incredibly  grateful  for  what  I  learned  from  the  John 
Muir  tradition.   In  fact,  it's  been  such  an  incredible  gift  to  me 
because  as  an  African  American,  I  feel  entitled  to  a  relationship 
with  the  natural  world.   I  feel  insulted  that  after  so  much  work 
and  so  many  generations  of  working  the  land,  to  have  been  so 
marginalized  from  the  privilege  of  having  an  intimate 
relationship  with  the  natural  world.   This  was  a  gift  that  was 
given  to  me  by  these  crazy  people.   So  I'm  saying,  "Oh  man,  this 
is  something  else." 

This  is  part  of  my  book.  Millions  of  people  were  brought 
here,  and  they  were  forced  to  work  the  land,  and  they  were 
brought  here  from  the  ocean  currents  and  the  winds .   The  land 
that  they  worked  was  created  by  the  rising  and  lowering  of  the 
sea  and  the  marine  life  that  made  the  soil.   Hydrological  cycles 
that  made  the  rivers  possible  for  people  to  take  the  cotton  and 
ship  it  over  to  Europe.   These  people  appropriated  the  human 
labor.   They  appropriated  a  gift  of  nature  and  created  this 
racist  plantation  economy,  which  is  part  of  the  foundation  of 
America.   So  the  question  of  how  we  get  to  sustainability  means 
that  we  have  to  come  to  terms  with  that.   The  plantation  system 
was  the  prototype  for  industrial  agriculture  all  over  the  world. 
So  I'm  saying,  "I  didn't  expect  to  get  into  that"--a  lot  of  focus 
on  toxic  waste  dumps  across  the  streets  from  where  people  live. 

But  ultimately,  as  we  get  into  the  twenty- first  century, 
this  is  the  story  of  how  the  whole  human  race  is  going  to  address 
the  shadow  side  of  the  industrial  revolution.   It's  not  just  a 
black  story.   You  can  find  it  in  coal  mines;  you  can  find  it  in 
the  Soviet  Union  (I  have  this  wonderful  book  here  about  the 
environmental  movement  in  Russia,  and  I  don't  know  the  details  of 
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that  story) .   The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  of  us  who 
benefited  from  the  way  the  industrial  revolution  had  functioned, 
the  gifts  that  it  has  given  us,  are  participants  in  this  problem 
of  the  shadow  side  of  consumption  and  waste  and  all  this.   Black 
people  just  happen  to  have  an  angle,  or  an  insight,  on  a  piece  of 
this. 

I'm  cautious  because  it's  like  all  these  movements;  it's 
like  the  women's  movement;  that's  a  good  example.   You  think 
about  all  this  domination  of  women,  which  is  made  possible  for 
all  these  really  great  people  that  we  all  talk  about  like  Marx, 
Rousseau,  and  Freud  and  all  these  people.   You  look  at  it  and 
say,  "Well,  there  is  this  other  part."   So  it  makes  me  move  with 
a  little  bit  more  humility.   I  think  that  being  an  African 
American  and  having  been  subject  to  being  victimized  in  this  way 
is  terribly  painful,  but  I  don't  think  being  black  would  insulate 
me  from  behaving  in  the  most  obnoxious  way.   It's  very  easy  for 
me  to  imagine  black  people  going  off  on  some  kind  of  Nazi  thing 
that  is  not  cool.   When  you  realize  how  bad  it  is --how  bad  other 
people  who  you  think  are  reasonably  human  can  be- -you  have  to 
have  a  certain  level  of  humility. 

My  point  is:  okay,  here  were  these  people;  they  put  their 
lives  on  the  lines  to  save  the  old-growth  forest.   They're 
behaving  in  this  way  that's  almost  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  New 
Mexico.   They're  the  same  people.   So  I  can  say,  "Well,  I  can  see 
myself  in  that  too."  What,  then,  is  required  is  some  kind  of 
humility  and  courage  to  try  to  take  the  strengths  and  the  beauty 
that  these  people  have  brought  to  our  attention  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  allows  us  to  address  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  not 
been  willing  to  address.   So  that's  why  I've  been  taking  my  time 
trying  to  figure  out  how  I'm  going  to  really  do  this.   It's  not 
just  me;  it's  us.   I  really  appreciate  that  there  are  people--! 
mentioned  Bill  Cronon — who,  from  other  points  of  view  (Carolyn 
Merchant  is  another  one) ,  have  been  raising  an  eyebrow  and 
saying,  "We  have  to  look  at  these  more  multi-faceted  dimensions." 


The  Need  for  a  "Working  Landscape  Model"  of  Commercial  Activity 


Wilmsen:   Was  the  issue  of  commercial  versus  industrial  logging  brought  up? 
You  mentioned  the  zero-cut.   I  was  recently  in  New  Mexico,  and 
some  people  in  the  Sierra  Club  were  talking  about—there  was  one 
person  in  particular  who  has  written  some  things.   I  think  he's 
taking  the  distinction  to  heart  in  the  whole  issue  of  zero-cut. 
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You  don't  say  "no  commercial  logging"  because  there's  commercial 
logging  that's  small-scale  and  arguably  sustainable,  but  then 
there's  industrial  logging.  Did  that  kind  of  thing  enter  into 
this? 

Anthony:   I  don't  know  how  refined  we  were  in  actually  sharpening  these 
arguments.   I  don't  know  if  you  know  the  work  of  David  Korten? 

Wilmsen:   A  little  bit. 

Anthony:   He  wrote  a  book  called  When  Corporations  Rule,  and  he's  written  a 
new  one  called  After  Capitalism  or  something  like  that.  His 
basic  argument  is  that  capitalism  is  destroying  the  market,  which 
I  think  goes  to  this  point  that  you  are  raising,  that  the 
assumption  that  somehow  industrial  logging  is  the  market  and 
everything  else  is  preservation,  is  kind  of  a  big  leap.   I  think 
this  distinction  is  really  an  important  one.   There's  a 
difference  between  the  scale  of  industrial  logging- -when  you 
think  about  chopping  down  these  trees  and  then  putting  them  on 
ships  to  send  to  Japan  and  then  somehow  they  get  made  into 
toothpicks--and  people  who  live  in  a  village  getting  access  to 
these  trees  for  smaller-scale  commercial  purposes. 

We  did  get  into  the  question  of  some  of  the  limitations  of 
the  definition  of  sustainable  forestry.   For  example,  the  notion 
of  taking  one  one-hundredth  of  the  trees—where  you  go  in  and 
select  the  trees  with  a  certain  maturity,  one  one-hundredth  of 
them  for  logging.   The  environmental  groups  were  saying  it's  not 
sustainable  because  if  the  trees  are  two  or  three  hundred  years 
old  and  you  take  one  out  of  every  hundred,  you  begin  to  get  a 
younger  forest,  and  it's  not  sustainable.   I  think  there  is  that 
distinction.   I'm  happy  that  there  is  someone  in  the  Sierra  Club 
thinking  about  this,  making  this  distinction.   I  think  that  it's 
really  an  important  one. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  fundamental  problem  within  the  John 
Muir  mythology,  for  all  that  it's  contributed- -and  it's 
contributed  a  lot—and  that  is  that  somehow  we  can  save  nature  by 
separating  it  from  human  activity.   I  think  there's  a  flaw  in 
that  logic  because  we're  part  of  nature  and  nature's  a  part  of 
us .   Somehow  the  challenge  of  how  do  we  interact  with  this  huge 
ecological  system,  is  central  to  this  question.   I  think  the 
notion  of  interacting  with  it  with  more  humility  is  valid. 

f* 
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Anthony:   These  groups  that  talk  about  zero-cut  don't  seem  to  have  much  of 
a  theory  about  what  to  do  about  privately  held  forests,  as  an 
example.   So  if  you're  really  concerned  about  ecosystems,  why 
restrict  behavior  to  public  lands?  People  are  chopping  down 
these  trees  everywhere.  For  me,  I  see  more  of  a  continuum 
between  places  where  human  settlements,  or  human  beings,  are 
maybe  more  dominant,  and  rural  areas  and  places  that  are  further 
out,  but  they're  all  part  of  the  same  system.   The  notion  is 
somehow  you  can  save  the  forests,  and  then  do  whatever  they  want 
in  the  cities.   To  me  it  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

I  think  that  the  problem  of  industrial  logging  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  scale;  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this  notion  of  sacrifice 
zones,  that  you  can  make  this  into  a  sacrifice  zone.   You  can 
chop  down  all  the  trees;  you  can  ship  these  things  5,000  miles 
away  and  build  cities.   I  think  there  needs  to  be  more  of  a 
working  landscape  model  where  cities  are  in  balance  with  these 
working  landscapes  that  act  as  buffers  to  areas  that  are  least 
inhabited.   That's  the  kind  of  model  that  I  would  like  to  see 
developed  much  more,  and  I  think  this  notion  of  commercial 
logging  at  a  certain  scale—zones  where  there's  more 
restrictions--to  me  makes  a  lot  more  sense.   If  there  was  a  way 
to  do  it  that  would  include  both  public  and  private  land,  that 
would  be  the  kind  of  policy  that  I  would  feel  would  be  much  more 
consistent  with  the  direction  we  have  to  move. 


Deep  Ecology.  Equality,  and  Emn a thy 


Wilmsen:  Do  you  think  that  deep  ecology  is  amenable  to  that?  I  mean,  kind 
of  the  whole  basic  tenet  of  biocentrism  and  humans  having  rights, 
but  on  an  equal  level  with  all  other  beings? 

Anthony:   I  have  to  say  that  some  of  it  seems  downright  silly  to  me. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  to  say  that  this  is  maybe  one  of  the 
most  important  spiritual  problems  that  I  have  really  struggled 
with.   First  of  all,  I  think  it's  a  problem  with  the  concept  of 
equality,  not  that  it  doesn't  deserve  a  place  in  the  universe 
because  the  struggle  of  people  of  color  for  equality  is  part  of 
that.   But  there's  a  kind  of  stupidness  about  hierarchy  that  is 
evident  everywhere:  in  first,  second,  third  grade;  standing  in 
line  at  the  ATM  machine;  the  telephone  book.   There's  order.  You 
know,  like  the  food  chain.   It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  of 
equality  needs  to  be  embedded  in  a  context  that  also  acknowledges 
the  ways  in  which  difference  is  important,  not  so  much  in  an 
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absolute  sense  of  assuming  that  any  particular  hierarchy  is 
permanently  or  absolutely  morally  superior  to  some  other 
arrangement,  but  it  is  part  of  the  world. 

When  we  address  the  question  of  equality,  I  think  we  have  to 
do  it  in  parenthesis.  All  of  the  discussion  of  the  food  chain, 
dominant  species,  suggests  a  hierarchy  in  nature.   At  the  same 
time  I  think  that  there's  certain  power  in  ecology  and  equality 
between  people  and  the  natural  world.   Between  me  and  that  rock, 
that  rock  has  a  right  to  be  here,  and  I  have  a  responsibility  not 
to  deface  it.   If  I  behave  in  way  that  is  disrespectful  and 
arrogant  towards  that  rock,  this  is  a  violation.   I  think  it  is  a 
real  paradox  here.   I  think  the  deep  ecologists  have  made  a 
really  important  contribution  in  focusing  our  attention  on  being 
biocentric,  especially  deepening  the  empathy  between  people  and 
other  living  things.   Having  said  that  I've  been  baffled  for  ten 
years  about  how  you  can  be  biocentric  and  Eurocentric  at  the  same 
time.   I  never  could  figure  that  out. 

Wilmsen:   That's  the  next  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you:  when  you  say 
that  deep  ecology  and  biocentrism  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
what  you  describe  as  the  myth  of  the  environmental  movement, 
where  you've  got  the  wise  use  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  John  Muir  preservationists  too--. 

Anthony:   The  thing  that  I  want  to  add  to  this  is  that  there's  a 

significant  undertow  in  the  construction  of  this  deep  ecology. 
It  is  also  about  reconstructing  white  people.   It's  not  just  the 
relationship  between  people  and  nature.   It  is  a  context  in  which 
a  new  mythology  about  white  people  is  being  constructed.   This, 
like  everything  I  know  about,  is  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 
It's  partly  good  in  the  sense  that  having  this  legacy  of  racism, 
domination,  and  exploitation  of  the  natural  world,  people  are 
making  an  effort  to  reconstruct  a  sense  of  identity  that's  more 
modest,  that's  more  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  that's  less 
predatory.   This  is  to  be  welcomed  with  real  appreciation, 
enthusiasm,  and  humility.   On  the  other  hand,  to  then  build 
around  this  an  arrogance  and  a  lack  of  capacity  of  empathy  with 
other  human  beings  is  repetition  of  what  got  us  into  trouble  in 
the  first  place.   I  point  out  to  some  of  my  friends  that  Hitler 
loved  animals  and  the  land,  and  that  did  not  excuse  the 
slaughtering  of  six  million  people. 

This  issue  about  deep  ecology  has  been  really  troubling  to 
me  in  what  I  think  may  be  a  good  way.   As  an  urban  person,  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  cities.   I  am  now  engaged  in  this 
ef fort--largely  because  of  the  deep  ecologists--to  try  to  learn 
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something  about  my  relationship  with  the  natural  world.  I  can't 
accept  the  story  that  I  see  people  like  Gary  Snyder  doing;  that's 
not  my  story.   It's  good  that  he  became  a  Buddhist  and  has  this 
kind  of  watershed  relationship  to  the  land.   I'm  glad  he's  doing 
that;  I  get  some  inspiration  from  that.   But  in  order  for  me  to 
come  home  to  my  place,  I  have  to  come  to  terms  with  a  different 
reality  and  ultimately  in  some  ways,  I  have  to  challenge  those 
notions . 

I  was  looking  at  a  book  I  had  the  other  day — I  think  it's 
called  Voices  from  the  Land,  or  something  like  that—and  once  you 
start  opening  your  eyes  to  this,  it's  kind  of  painful.   There 
were  thirty  interviews  in  this  book:  three  native  people,  all  the 
rest  were  white  people.   I'm  thinking,  "How  could  you  do  that? 
How  could  you  put  together  a  book  of  interviews  like  that,  that 
are  speaking  for  the  land?"  It's  crazy.   No  farmworkers.   To  me, 
"Can't  you  add  any  black  poets?"   Somehow,  the  notion  that  this 
little  coterie  of  people  who  have  been  talking  to  each  other—a 
lot  of  them  have  been  real  inspiring  to  me— should  somehow 
monopolize  our  relationship  to  the  earth  is  obscene.   It's  really 
obscene. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  last  two  decades  of  production  of 
this  environmental  literature,  it's  going  to  be  quite 
embarrassing.   But  it's  also  going  to  be  very  instructive  because 
it's  a  lesson  in  how  racism  gets  reproduced.   Once  you  put  those 
glasses  on,  you  see  there's  not  only  this  coming  together  of  this 
group  of  people,  but  there's  also  a  systematic  blocking  out  and 
eliminating  of  the  voices  of  other  people.   It's  been  creating 
the  arguments  whereby  you  can  dismiss  the  concerns  of  those 
people  who  live  in  cities  and  those  people  who  are  not  as  smart 
as  you  are  about  the  future  of  the  planet.   You  can  see  the 
places  where  those  decisions  were  made  deep  in  somebody's 
consciousness— some  of  them  are  unconscious --and  then  moving 
toward  agreements  with  other  people  without  ever  having  to  say, 
"We  don't  want  to  deal  with  it;  we're  tired  of  the  black  thing." 
So  we  now  have  the  Native  American  thing. 

Actually,  this  pattern  is  deep  in  the  country.   It  didn't 
start  in  1970;  it  started  when  the  white  people  first  showed  up, 
and  they  played  the  black  people  against  the  native  people. 
There  were  fights  between  the  British  and  the  Spanish.   A  lot  of 
the  issues  we  were  dealing  with  around  race,  class,  and  ethnicity 
are  just  simply  ramifications  of  those  earlier  relationships.   I 
think  that  one  of  the  things  that  Barry  Lopez  said  is  a  humbling 
thing.   I  don't  know  if  you've  read  Arctic  Dreams? 
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Wilmsen:   No. 

Anthony:   This  is  a  beautiful  book.   He  said  he  found  himself  on  the  North 
Pole,  and  he  was  the  only  white  person  in  an  Eskimo  village. 
They  went  out  on  the  tundra--and  there  were  also  places  covered 
with  ice--and  they  decided  they  were  going  to  slaughter  this 
walrus.   He  went  with  them,  and  he  was  feeling  proud  of  himself 
as  being  the  only  white  person.  They  slaughtered  this  creature, 
and  the  blood  was  splattered  all  over  the  snow.  He  was  filled 
with  revulsion.   He  had  this  one  sense  of  being  proud  of  being 
part  of  this  group  and  the  other  sense  of  being  repulsed  by  what 
he  perceived  to  be  senseless  slaughter.   He  made  the  point  that 
the  experience  of  doing  this  was  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
human  condition  which  we  are  in  denial  about,  and  that  somehow  we 
cannot  understand  our  full  humanity  unless  we  can  actually 
understand  that  kind  of  reality. 

When  I  talk  about  this  and  am  critical  of  this  construction 
of  racial  identity  connected  to--I'm  saying  this  in  a  larger 
context  that  this  is  the  way  human  beings  try  to  create  some 
sanity  for  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  sixties  when  friends  of 
mine  were  talking  about  blowing  up  buildings  and  shutting  down 
post  offices  and  draft  places,  another  set  of  people  who  are  also 
friends  of  mine  were  saying,  "This  is  crazy,  let  me  go  sit  out 
under  a  tree.   Let  me  distance  myself  from  that  kind  of  craziness 
because  it's  clearly  not  going  to  yield  anything  of  value."   So 
the  impulse  of  people  to  move  toward  an  empathic  relationship 
with  all  of  life,  in  my  view,  is  very  sane.   But  where  do  you 
then  cross  the  line  between  this  sane  act  and  the  construction  of 
an  identity  that  then  starts  to  reproduce  this  racism  so  that  you 
then  can't  hear  the  voices  of  other  human  beings? 

To  me,  in  talking  to  Bill  Devall  and  George  Sessions,  I  have 
got  the  sense  that  they- -well  Bill,  I  kind  of  got  through  to  him- 
-and  I  don't  think  that  this  at  all  applies  to  the  main  guy  who 
started  deep  ecology,  Arne  Naess.   I  have  never  met  the  man,  but 
I  have  read  some  of  his  writings.   I  think  that  there  is  in  him  a 
kind  of  openness  about  the  things  that  I  care  about  in  the  human 
situation.   Some  of  the  deep  ecologist  folks  around  here  don't 
get  it.   But  I've  never  met  the  man  so  I  don't  know.   I  can  just 
go  by  what  he's  written. 

Wilmsen:   You  felt  Bill  Devall  was  more  open  to  your--? 

Anthony:   Well,  I  had  an  argument  with  him.   We  had  a  knock-down  drag-out 
fight- -well,  not  really  an  argument;  we  had  a  confrontation.   We 
were  in  Washington  at  a  place  where  they  were  doing  some  work  on 
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restoring  the  salmon,  and  he  kept  talking  about  those  people  in 
the  cities.   I  kept  saying,  "You're  talking  to  me  now.   I'm  a 
human  being,  I'm  here  now,  talk  to  me."  He  didn't  want  to  do  it, 
but  eventually,  he  got  it. 

Wilmsen:  How  did  Dave  Brower  come  down  on  the  northern  New  Mexico 
controversy? 

Anthony:   He  sat  on  the  fence.   [laughter]   Let  me  say  this  about  Dave. 
The  man  has  his  passions;  he  sticks  with  his  passions.  What 
makes  his  contribution  important  is  that  he  generally  has  not 
been  willing  to  subordinate  his  passion  for  the  earth  and  his 
passion  for  life  to  anything  that  human  beings  do.   So  I  think 
this  presented  him  with  a  dilemma  that  he  wasn't  able  to  resolve. 

Wilmsen:   I'm  curious  who  the  Hispanic  activists  were  that  you  worked  with 
when  you  went  to  northern  New  Mexico. 

Anthony:   There  was  one  guy  who  has  this  thing  called  La  Compania  de  Ocho, 
Ike  DeVargas.   I  met  with  him.   There  was  a  fellow  who  runs  a 
land  trust,  whose  name  I  can't  remember.  His  name  will  come  to 
me  in  a  minute.  There  was  a  guy  who  was  in  the  Green  Party  who 
ran  for  lieutenant  governor. 

Wilmsen:   Oh,  Roberto  Mondragon. 

Anthony:   Those  are  the  names.   I  can't  remember  the  name  of  that  guy  from 
the  land  trust.   These  are  all  Chellis'  friends. 

Wilmsen:  That  wasn't  Luis  Torres,  was  it? 

Anthony:   No.   There  was  another  guy  named  Santiago  [Juarez],  who  actually 
came  here  and  brought  a  delegation  to  meet  with  us  before  we  left 
Earth  Island. 

Wilmsen:   Okay.  My  next  question  is,  if  we're  done  with  that--. 

Anthony:   No,  I'm  still  chewing  it.   I'll  probably  be  chewing  it  for  a  long 
time  because  it  was  an  important  moment  in  my  life. 

Wilmsen:   Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 
Anthony :   No . 
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The  First  People  of  Color  Environmental  Leadership  Summit.  1991 


Wilmsen:   I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  First  People  of  Color  Environmental 

Summit  and  what  kind  of  impact  the  summit  had  on  you  personally 
and  on  the  Urban  Habitat  Program. 

Anthony:  We  got  involved  with  this  very  early.   Shortly  after  we  started 
the  Urban  Habitat  Program,  we  came  across  a  copy  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  documentation  of  toxic  waste  and  race.   I  went 
to  New  York,  and  I  met  with  Charles  Lee,  who  was  the  primary 
research  director  then.  We  hit  it  off  pretty  well.  He  asked  us 
to  be  advisor  to  this  conference  they  were  planning.   We 
basically  led  a  delegation  to  the  conference  from  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  and  northern  California.   We  led  about  forty- 
five  people  from  the  Bay  Area,  which- -consider ing  that  the 
conference  had  people  from  all  over  the  United  States  as  well  as 
other  countries,  and  there  were  600  people—represented  a  fairly 
substantial  group. 

I  would  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  color  were 
working  on  anti-toxic  issues.   There  were  some  groups— 
particularly  Native  American  groups—that  were  concerned  with 
sacred  lands  and  issues  that  had  to  do  with  indigenous  people. 
Half  of  the  people  were  delegates  who  were  basically  able  to  vote 
for  resolutions  that  were  adopted.   Then  there  were  participants 
and  observers  that  were  made  up  of  about  300  people.   At  that 
time,  I  got  to  know  Ben  Chavis  a  little  bit  better. 

There  were  two  major  weaknesses  I  thought  in  the  conference. 
The  first  was  that  there  was  relatively  little  Asian  and  Pacific 
Islander  representation.   Most  of  the  Asians  and  Pacific 
Islanders  who  were  there,  except  for  Charles  Lee  and  this  guy  who 
was  from  Hawaii  who  was  one  of  the  co-chairs  from  the  church 
community,  came  from  the  Bay  Area  in  our  delegation.   When  we 
came  back,  we  published  the  Race,  Poverty,  and  Environment  issue 
on  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders.   It  was  edited  by  a 
woman  named  Pamela  Chiang  who  had  been  a  student  of  mine. 

The  second  major  limitation  was  that  the  conference  was  not 
very  good  at  dealing  with  urban  issues.   The  urban  issues  are 
structured  in  a  much  more  complex,  interacting  way.   There  was  a 
lot  of  focus  on  this  particular  toxic  facility  that  is  affecting 
the  public  health  of  this  particular  community.   Interacting 
levels  of  urban  issues  were  not  as  strongly  represented.   The 
whole  thing  grew  out  of  a  series  of  encounters  first  in  the 
southeast  with  a  group  that  eventually  became  the  Southern 
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Organizing  Project,  who  were  complaining  about  their  work  with 
environmental  groups.   They  formed  the  biggest  delegation.   Then 
a  new  group  was  formed  led  by  the  Southwest  Organizing  Project 
[SWOP],  which  eventually  became  the  Southwest  Network  for 
Economic  and  Environmental  Justice  [SNEEJ] .  That  was  led  by 
Richard  Moore  and  his  colleague,  Jeanne  Gauna. 

The  Urban  Habitat  Program  tried  to  position  itself  in  the 
work  that  we  were  doing  in  a  way  that  would  expand  the  horizons 
of  many  of  the  groups  that  were  there.   The  concept  of 
sustainability  wasn't  really  being  debated  much.   We  introduced 
that  and  the  importance  of  addressing  issues  of  sustainability. 
We  also  introduced  the  issue  of  inner-city  abandonment,  suburban 
sprawl,  and  the  transportation  issues.   These  were  appreciated 
particularly  by  delegations  that  were  coming  from  the  northeast- 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  Detroit,  Chicago. 
But  we  were  received  in  sort  of  a  lukewarm  way  by  some  of  the 
anti-toxic  groups. 

We've  had  this  kind  of  tension  within  the  environmental 
justice  movement  over  the  last  decade.   I  have  to  say,  I  think 
they're  coming  to  us.   Not  to  say  that  the  issues  that  were 
originally  framed  as  environmental  justice  issues  are  wrong, 
because  unfortunately  the  pattern  seems  to  suggest  that  actually 
the  toxic  pollution  of  these  neighborhoods  is  getting  worse  now. 
So  those  issues  continue  to  be  deepening  problems  of  these 
communities.   Partly  because  of  my  own  personal  training  as  an 
architect  and  an  urban  planner,  I've  been  saying,  "We're 
concerned  with  not  only  the  siting  of  hazardous  waste,  we're 
concerned  with  the  siting  of  everything — schools,  grocery  stores, 
parks,  prisons,  universities,  freeways."  The  basic  argument  that 
I  try  to  put  forward  is  that  the  siting  of  these  facilities  is  a 
symptom  and  a  symbol  of  a  much  bigger  problem.   It  has  to  do  with 
the  lack  of  capacity  in  these  communities  to  actually  shape  the 
environment  in  ways  that  sustain  them  and  in  ways  that  are 
ecologically  sound. 

In  some  ways  they  echo  an  earlier  period  in  my  own 
experience  when  the  civil  rights  movement  was  focusing  on 
separate  drinking  fountains.   The  drinking  fountains  were  clearly 
an  egregious  affront  to  dignity,  but  they  were  symptomatic  of  a 
much  deeper  problem.   Toxic  waste  dumps  are  not  only  an  egregious 
affront  but  they  were  also  a  public  health  violation  in  an 
enormous  sense.   But  the  fact  of  having  them  is  representative  of 
the  lack  of  capacity  people—not  internal  limitations  of 
capacity,  but  the  way  society  is  organized,  so  that  people  have 
very  little  power  over  making  decisions  about  their  environment. 
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We're  going  to  run  through  this  with  the  issue  [of  Race, 
Poverty,  and  the  Environment]  about  suburban  sprawl  and 
gentrification.  The  people  who  are  more  powerful  say,  "We  don't 
want  certain  things  in  our  neighborhoods,"  and  they're  pushing 
them  to  other  neighborhoods.  Now  we're  seeing  that  the  people 
who  live  in  suburban  communities  who  don't  want  more  affordable 
housing  are  pushing  it  into  the  urban  core.  The  question  is,  to 
what  extent  the  people  living  in  these  places  have  any  control 
over  this  process.   In  the  case  of  the  other  locally  unwanted 
land  uses,  like  prisons  or  toxic  waste  dumps,  the  people  say,  "We 
don't  want  it  here."  It  goes  down  the  chain  to  the  people  who 
are  least  vocal. 

I  mention  that  because  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  we  have 
had  tensions  within  the  environmental  justice  movement  about  the 
range  of  issues  that  should  be  considered  and  the  range  of 
strategies  that  ought  to  be  addressed.   In  the  same  way  that 
we've  tried  to  take  a  constructive  role  with  respect  to  the 
established  environmental  movement,  we've  also  tried  to  take  a 
constructive  role  by  saying,  "The  environmental  justice  movement 
needs  a  larger  conception  of  the  environment,  and  it  needs  a 
larger  conception  of  justice." 

Wilmsen:   When  you  say  "we,"  you're  talking  about  the  Urban  Habitat 
Program? 

Anthony:   Yes.   Some  of  this  came  out  in  the  people  of  color  conference. 

It  was  a  pretty  major  undertaking.   It  was  difficult.   The  United 
Church  of  Christ  had  the  authority  to  pull  it  off.   There's  no 
other  group  that  had  the  stability  and  the  resources  to  really 
bring  everybody  together.   It's  been  bottom-up:  lots  of  different 
people  with  lots  of  different  places. 

Wilmsen:   It  sounds  like  there's  a  question  whether  the  environmental 

justice  movement  should  be  more  narrowly  focused  on  just  locally 
unwanted  land  uses  and  the  issue  of  people  of  color  being 
disproportionately  exposed  to  health  hazards. 

Anthony:   I  think  the  general  agreement  is  that  people  don't  want  to  be  so 
narrowly  focused.   I  think  there's  a  practical  matter.   Number 
one:  the  problems  caused  by  these  locally  unwanted  land  uses  are 
urgent;  they  are  creating  huge  health  problems  for  people  in 
neighborhoods.   The  communities  get  it- -you  don't  have  to  have  a 
Ph.D.  to  figure  out  if  you  have  asthma  rates  five  or  six  times 
the  regional  average.   It's  clearly  symbolic  of  environmental 
racism.   Then  it's  also  politically  a  good  handle,  so  there's  a 
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certain  logic  to  that  being  the  vanguard,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
environmental  justice  movement. 

The  limitations  are  that  even  within  the  communities  of 
color  there  is  division.  For  example,  when  they  tried  to  build 
an  energy  plant  at  Hunter's  Point,  people  who  lived  across  the 
street  were  very  upset  because  it  affected  their  property  values 
and  their  health.   Ten  blocks  down  the  road,  the  energy  firms 
said  to  some  people  with  the  boys  club,  "Hey,  here's  $10,000  for 
the  boys  club."  Then  they  say,  "Well,  they  gave  us  $10,000, 
we ' re  going  to  go  down  and  support  their  pro j ect . "   In  that 
particular  case  you  ended  up  with  the  community  being  split 
because  the  base  for  concern  about  this  particular  thing  didn't 
even  include  the  whole  community.   I'm  really  concerned  about 
that  in  the  sense  that  we've  got  to  place  these  individual 
troubles  in  the  context  of  a  longer  and  larger  story.  We  have  to 
do  it  in  ways  that  actually  put  legs  under  it .   So  from  my  point 
of  view,  I  see  this  as  an  opening  to  mobilizing  people,  but  it's 
also  an  opportunity  to  create  the  kind  of  intelligence- -a  lot  of 
which  is  already  there- -which  can  benefit  a  much  larger  group  of 
people,  the  whole  urban  community. 


President  Clinton's  Executive  Order  on  Environmental  Justice. 
199A;  The  Need  for  a  Broader  Focus 


Wilmsen:   What  impact  do  you  think  that  the  entrance  of  the  EPA  and 

President  Clinton's  executive  order  on  environmental  justice  will 
have  on  broadening--? 

Anthony:   I  think,  first  of  all,  that  it  was  an  incredible  achievement,  and 
I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  ones  that  did  it  in  the  environmental 
justice  movement  were  virtually  uncompromising  that  the  grass 
roots  people  have  to  be  at  the  table.   They  said,  "To  hell  with 
all  these  experts  and  all  these  consultants  and  all  these 
people" ;  they  brought  the  people  in  who  were  suffering  from  the 
asthma,  respiratory  conditions,  and  cancer. 


Anthony:   Through  their  militance,  they  were  able  to — I'm  speaking  now 

about  largely  the  energy  that  came  from  the  Southwest  Network  for 
Environmental  Justice  [SNEEJ],  and  the  Southern  Organizing 
Project.   Bob  [Robert  D.]  Bullard  and  Ben  Chavis  were  actually  on 
President  Clinton's  transition  team.   They  were  able  to  get  the 
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executive  order  and  get  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
set  up  this  advisory  council  [National  Environmental  Justice 
Advisory  Council].  Then  having  gotten  it  set  up,  they  reshaped 
who  was  on  it.  The  original  assumption  Carol  Browner  had  was 
that  it  was  going  to  be  chaired  by  somebody  who  was  a  well-known 
environmental  activist.   She  was  going  to  name  people  on  it. 
This  group  just  basically,  with  this  high  level  of  militance, 
just  took  these  poor  people  from  Chicago  and  from  Detroit,  and 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  just  forced  Carol  Browner  to  make  the  rules  such  that  they 
ended  up  controlling  this  body,  which  was  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle.  The  quality  of  their  deliberations  was  deeply  affected 
by  this  in  a  constructive  way. 

Wilmsen:   Were  you  on  the  council? 

Anthony:   No,  I  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  subcommittees.   I  think  it  also 
had  something  to  do  with  this  interest  of  mine  in  urban  issues 
and  trying  to  broaden  things.   I  think  the  people  who  were  the 
most  militant  and  effective,  in  some  ways  had  a  narrower  vision- 
narrower  in  the  sense  that  was  focused  on  health  problems  that 
were  being  created  by  people  like  those  who  created  cancer  alley. 
Things  that  I  was  interested  in,  like  suburban  sprawl,  urban 
design,  and  affordable  housing,  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
public  transportation,  and  things  like  this,  were  not  as 
compelling  an  argument.   But  I  was  on  the  subcommittees. 

Wilmsen:   Was  that  when  you  helped  make  recommendations  to  the  EPA  on 
implementing  President  Clinton's  executive  order? 

Anthony:   Yes.  We  produced  some  documents  about  what  public  participation 
should  be.   The  committee  that  I  was  on  was  responsible  for 
outlining  the  procedures  for  public  participation  around 
environmental  decisions. 

I  have  to  say  that  I've  been  in  constant  interaction  with 
the  full  range  of  actors  who  were  involved  in  this.   For  example, 
one  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  it  that  we  had  been  directly 
responsible  for,  as  a  result  of  President  Clinton's  executive 
order,  was  that  all  the  departments  were  required  to  produce 
plans  as  to  how  they  would  implement  procedures  to  achieve 
environmental  justice.   One  of  the  departments  that  I  think  we 
had  a  bigger  impact  on  was  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
the  work  that  we  did  looking  at  transportation  as  an 
environmental  justice  issue,  which  we  presented  at  the  First 
People  of  Color  Environmental  Leadership  Summit.   It  had  this 
ripple  effect,  but  not  only  in  terms  of  the  recommendations  for 
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the  Department  of  Transportation,  but  also  a  number  of 
environmental  justice  transportation  initiatives  around  the 
country,  particularly  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  Los  Angeles 
by  the  Labor  Community  Strategy  Center.  All  of  this  stuff  that 
came  up  around  the  bus  riders  union  and  all  that ,  really  kind  of 
grew  out  of  our  work.   So  that  was  a  really  important 
contribution.   I  think  that  the  agencies  that  we  have  also  worked 
on  that  have  not  really  been  as  important  in  this  past  phase  have 
been  the  Department  of  Interior,  looking  at  the  Park  Service,  and 
some  of  the  issues  that  we've  been  raising  around  the  Forest 
Service.  These  issues  were  not  in  this  phase  really  very  central 
to  the  thrust  of  the  environmental  justice  grass-roots  groups. 

Wilmsen:   How  about  agriculture? 

Anthony:   Well,  the  Forest  Service  is  under  Agriculture.   The  main  thing 
that  has  been  happening  that  I  know  of  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  grown  a  lot  out  of  the  work  of  the  black  farmers. 

Wilmsen:   That's  what  I  was  thinking  of. 

Anthony:   There  have  been  huge  amounts  of  public  protests  around 

discrimination  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  dealing  with 
land  issues  and  black  farmers.   That's  sort  of  bubbling  up.   In 
my  point  of  view,  this  is  really  an  important  environmental 
justice  issue.   I  think  the  way  the  leadership  of  the  toxics 
group  has  envisioned  it,  they  didn't  really  quite  see  it  that 
way.   I  don't  say  that  they  disagreed  with  it,  but  it  was  a  huge 
amount  of  effort.   For  example,  an  important  effort  went  into 
preventing  the  siting  of  the  Syntec,  which  is  a  large  company 
that  was  trying  to  get  an  EPA  permit  to  build  a  plant  along 
cancer  alley.   A  lot  of  focus  on  that. 

I  think  the  issues  of  black  farmers  are  real,  but  it  doesn't 
have  the  same — it  sort  of  reminded  me  a  lot  of  the  early  sixties. 
What  is  the  civil  rights  movement?  There  was  Brown  v.  the  Board 
of  Education.   There  was  the  NAACP  saying,  "Yes,  we're  going  to 
do  these  court  battles,"  and  other  people  saying,  "Well,  we  need 
to  do  a  bus  boycott  because  the  buses  won't  let  us  sit...."  Then 
sit-ins  started  in  lunch  counters,  and  other  people  were 
boycotting  companies  because  they  wouldn't  hire  people.   Other 
people  were  doing  freedom  rides.   So  you  had  this  huge  range. 
The  Deacons  for  Defense  were  saying  we  should  have  guns.   So  you 
have  this  huge  range  of  people  who  were  operating  under  the 
rubric  of  the  civil  rights  movement.   At  any  given  moment, 
strategically,  one  became  more  important.   The  legal  strategies 
of  the  NAACP  were  really  important  during  the  Brown  v.  the  Board 


of  Education. 
along. 
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Then  things  shifted  when  Martin  Luther  King  came 


I  would  say  that  I'm  happy  that  that  pattern  is  there 
because  from  the  beginning  I've  had  deep  concerns  that  putting 
all  of  the  emphasis  on  the  toxics  problem  was  too  narrow  in  terms 
of  everything  we're  dealing  with.   These  issues  about  agriculture 
I  see  as  being  really  quite  essential,  especially  in  terms  of  the 
long  history  that  I  was  talking  about  earlier.  When  you  look  at 
civil  rights—and  I  was  making  this  point  when  I  made  a 
presentation  to  the  civil  rights  division  of  the  Forest  Service 
about  a  week  and  a  half  ago.   It  was  very  concerned  with 
unemployment  patterns  in  the  Forest  Service.   I  raised  this 
question  of  land,  and  I  pointed  out  that  when  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  were  created  in  Congress, 
Congress  deliberately  decided  not  to  take  up  the  question  of  land 
and  the  land  allocation  to  the  black  people.   Within  this  civil 
rights  legislation  that's  been  established  with  equal  protection 
and  so  forth,  people  who  were  emancipated — there's  a  book  written 
about  this  called  Nothing  but  Freedom- -were  empty  handed  after 
eight  generations  of  working  the  land.   So  the  question  of  the 
land  to  me  was  very  central  to  the  struggle  for  environmental 
justice.   I  think  it  has  not  been  taken  up  yet  as  many  people 
have  not  seen  that. 


The  Social  and  Environmental  Consequences  of  Squandering  Urban 
Land 

[Interview  3:  August  5,  1999)  ft 


Wilmsen:   We  ended  last  time  talking  about  you  being  on  one  of  the 

subcommittees  for  the  EPA's  advisory  committee.   You  were  talking 
about  the  civil  rights  movement  and  how  different  issues  became 
strategic  at  different  times.  Then  you  were  talking  about  the 
issues  of  land:  how  African  Americans  relate  to  land,  and  how  you 
were  trying  to  make  a  point  with  the  Forest  Service  and  National 
Park  Service  on  that.   I  wanted  to  just  pick  up  from  there,  and 
the  first  question  I  had  for  you  today  is,  what  are  the  strategic 
issues  now  for  the  environmental  justice  movement  and  why? 

Anthony:   I  wanted  to  give  you  just  a  little  bit  more  background,  and  then 
I'll  come  to  your  question.   I  did  want  to  tell  you  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  Bush  administration,  there  was  a  rather  remarkable 
development  that  happened  at  EPA.   A  number  of  us  had  a  series  of 
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meetings  with  Bill  Reilly,  who  was  the  administrator  there  before 
the  end  of  Bush's  term,  about  why  it  was  really  important  to 
address  the  issues  of  environmental  justice.  At  that  point, 
there  was  a  tension  because  there  were  about  ten  or  twelve  groups 
around  the  country- -maybe  more  than  that,  fifteen  groups—who 
were  having  these  meetings  with  him,  and  for  some  reasons  that  we 
don't  fully  understand,  he  actually  seemed  to  be  open  to  this. 
There  was  a  tension  at  that  point  about  whether  or  not  we  could 
continue  meeting  with  him  in  this  way  or  whether  we  had  to  go 
through  the  establishment  of  the  federal  advisory  process. 

I  just  wanted  to  give  a  little  bit  of  background.  This 
actually  went  through  the  mill  at  the  end  of  the  Bush 
administration,  and  then  when  Clinton  got  elected  it  was  a  FACA 
[Federal  Advisory  Commission  Act]  process.   In  order  to  have  a 
Federal  Advisory  Commission,  there's  a  legal  process  that  you 
have  to  get  through  about  who's  on  it  and  how  much  disclosure 
there  is.   So  we  couldn't  have  a  group  of  informal  meetings  going 
on  in  perpetuity  of  a  self -selected  group.   There  was  some 
concern  on  the  part  of  industry  that  they  were  not  part  of  this 
conversation.   There  was  then  a  vetting  process  to  say,  "Okay, 
this  is  a  topic  about  which  we're  going  to  have  this  process."   I 
don't  even  know  what  exactly  all  the  rules  were,  but  that  fed 
into  the  executive  order  that  was  created.   So  coming  back  to 
your  question,  could  you  repeat  it  again? 

Wilmsen:  I  was  just  picking  up  on  what  you  were  talking  about—strategic 
issues  that  were  important  at  different  times.  I  was  wondering 
now  what  you  see  as--. 

Anthony:   I  am  absolutely  correct  in  what  is  the  next  procedural  step  that 
needs  to  be  taken.   I  just  may  be  off  by  200  or  300  years  one  way 
or  the  other.   [laughter]   It's  the  timing  that's  always  a  little 
strange.   I  think  that  right  now,  this  very  minute,  there  is  a 
strategic  opportunity  and  a  challenge  to  communities  of  color 
around  the  whole  issue  of  smart  growth.   This  is  a  topic  which 
was  clearly  visible  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago  to  me- -maybe 
other  people  for  a  longer  time.   What  has  happened  is  that  across 
the  nation,  there  have  been  over  200  growth  management 
initiatives  that  have  been  put  on  the  ballot  successfully.  Most 
of  them  are  basically  land  acquisition  initiatives  authorizing 
the  sale  of  bonds  for  purchase  of  land  to  hold  the  land  in 
perpetuity,  rather  than  have  it  be  suburban  developments /suburban 
sprawl . 

Wilmsen:   There  were  a  lot  just  last  year. 
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Anthony:   Yes,  this  is  last  year.   What  this  basically  represents  is  a 
reaction  to  the  squandering  of  land,  mainly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  people  who  experienced  the  ugliness  of  suburban 
development  and  who  are  concerned  about  just  maintaining  a 
certain  level  of  amenity  on  the  metropolitan  fringe.   Another 
dimension  of  this  is  the  traffic  congestion;  people  everywhere 
are  really  sick  of  having  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  traffic 
going  one  place  or  another.   This  challenge  is  directly  related 
to  the  Balkanization  of  decision  making  about  land. 

Basically,  what  we  have  in  the  Bay  Area,  for  example,  is  one 
hundred  jurisdictions  who  have  police  powers  to  make  decisions 
about  land  within  those  localities.  Part  of  the  problem  is  we 
have  no  infrastructure  to  deal  with  the  externalities  of  that. 
In  the  Bay  Area,  for  example,  there's  an  initiative  to  be  put  on 
the  ballot  in  four  cities  in  Alameda  County.   Dublin,  Pleasanton, 
Livermore,  and  Danville  have  these.   The  basic  initiative  says 
that  if  the  city  should  wish  to  grant  development  authority  to  a 
private  developer  for  more  than  ten  houses,  it  would  have  to  be 
put  on  the  ballot.  The  implications  of  this  are  kind  of  scary. 
In  some  ways  it's  good  because  the  citizens  are  saying,  "Hey,  we 
just  don't  want  any  more  of  this  tract  development  that  we've 
seen  in  these  communities." 

The  two  negative  implications,  among  several  that  could  be 
given,  are  that  if  these  relatively  privileged  suburban 
communities  shut  down,  then  it  will  just  be  leap-frog  development 
in  unincorporated  areas  where  people  can  get  permission  without 
having  to  go  through  that  kind  of  process.   The  other  consequence 
is  that  there  is  a  very  strong  relationship  between  housing  and 
economic  opportunity.   To  the  extent  that  these  decisions  are 
being  made,  they  have  impacts  on  people  who  live  in  the  inner 
city,  and  there's  no  way  in  which  they  are  consulted.   For 
example,  the  question  of  getting  affordable  housing  near  where 
the  employment  centers  are  developing,  is  a  question  that  has 
very  strong  implications  for  people  who  live  in  inner-city  areas. 
In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  there's  a  housing  demand,  and 
these  suburban  communities  are  allowed  to  maintain  a  relatively 
pristine  environment  for  themselves,  extends  the  pressure  for 
gentrification  of  the  inner  city. 

We  actually  presented  this  at  the  People  of  Color 
Environmental  Leadership  Summit,  but  it  was  not  taken  up 
aggressively.   It  was,  "Okay,  this  is  cool;  we're  glad  you  people 
are  working  on  this,  but  we  don't  see  this  as  being  relevant  or 
urgent  right  now."  Coming  from  Philadelphia,  which  is  where  I 
grew  up,  it  was  very  clear  to  me,  even  as  early  as  1960,  that  the 
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pattern  of  suburban  sprawl  and  inner-city  land  abandonment  was 
eating  out  the  center  of  the  city.   In  that  city  there  were 
20,000  vacant  lots  and  16,000  vacant  houses.   This  is  in  downtown 
Philadelphia  which  is  sitting  on  top  of  a  reasonably  efficient 
public  transportation  system.  What's  happening  is  that  the 
developers  are  buying  up  the  farms  on  the  edge  of  the 
metropolitan  region- -Bucks  County,  Montgomery  County,  and  places 
like  this—and  building  these  new  tract  houses  that  have  no 
possibility  of  public  transportation  access  that  ultimately  rely 
on  automobile  access.   What  you  basically  see  is  that  not  only  do 
you  have  a  completely  inefficient  land  use  pattern  developing, 
but  it  also  is  supporting  that  polarization  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  between  black  and  white,  and  between  people  of  color  and 
other  people. 

This  pattern  is  typical  of  many  metropolitan  regions 
throughout  the  country.   In  Los  Angeles  what  has  happened  since 
1970  is  that  the  region  has  grown  between  1970  and  1990;  the 
population  of  the  region  grew  by  forty-eight  percent,  but  the 
land  area  grew  by  300  percent.   So  you  can  see  the  land  area  is 
growing  six  to  ten  times  faster  than  the  population  in  most 
metropolitan  regions.   In  some  regions  —  like  Cleveland,  and  I 
think  St.  Louis—the  metropolitan  population  is  actually 
declining,  but  the  land  area  is  increasing.   This  has  incredible 
environmental  implications,  but  it  also  has  incredible  social 
justice  implications.   The  environmental  implications  include  the 
squandering  of  land;  the  pollution  of  air  that  comes  from  the 
transportation;  the  run-off  from  the  streets  and  roads— sixty 
percent  of  the  pollution  in  the  bay  comes  from  run-off  from 
streets  and  roads;  the  loss  of  biodiversity;  the  squandering  of 
energy;  global  warming. 

There  was  a  report  done  by  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District  several  years  ago  that  pointed  out  that  one 
percent  of  global  warming  came  from  the  Los  Angeles  region.   This 
is  a  traditional  environmental  concern.   So  this  pattern  of 
fragmented  land-use  decision  making  and  squandering  of  land  has 
incredibly  negative  environmental  consequences,  but  it  also  has 
important  social  justice  consequences.   For  example,  in  the  Bay 
Area  when  we  were  doing  the  study  of  the  fiscal  issues  in  the  Bay 
Area  with  Myron  Orfield,  we  found  out  sixteen  percent  of  the 
children  who  are  in  public  schools  in  the  Bay  Area  are  eligible 
for  free  lunches.   This  is  an  index  of  the  level  of  poverty  that 
is  in  the  Bay  Area  and  growing.   In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
region,  sixty-five  percent  of  the  children  who  live  in  that 
region  are  eligible  for  free  lunches. 
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The  money  that  really  should  be  going  into  producing  quality 
education  is  going  into  building  streets  and  roads.   Instead  of 
investing  in  compact  communities  in  which  there  is  some  sense  of 
the  strengthening  of  human  capacity  to  deal  with  issues  in  the 
next  century,  we're  building  streets  and  roads.   The  developers 
are  basically  driving  this  process.  There  is  a  potential  for  an 
alignment  of  enormous  magnitude  between  the  people  who  live  in 
the  inner  city  and  the  people  who  are  in  suburban  areas,  if,  in 
fact,  we  can  get  over  what  I  call  "active  calling  on  the 
apartheid  of  consciousness." 

The  apartheid  of  consciousness  is  the  idea  that  social 
issues  and  environmental  issues  are  really  different  tracks  and 
are  different  sets  of  constituencies  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other.   So  I  see  that  as  being  a  potentially  important, 
strategic  alignment.   The  environmentalists  and  middle-class 
people  are  pretty  well  on  it,  but  communities  of  color  are  not. 
They  generally  operate  under  the  assumption  that  whatever  those 
people  are  doing  in  the  suburbs,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
Our  issues  are  what  to  do  about  welfare  reform  or  what  to  do 
about  police  brutality  and  quality  of  education  in  our 
neighborhoods --not  really  making  the  connection  between  the 
decisions  that  are  being  made  in  these  other  places.   We  see  this 
as  being  a  really  important  opportunity  as  well  as  a  threat. 


Overcoming  the  Apartheid  of  Consciousness;  Strategic 
Opportunity  for  Smart  Growth 


Wilmsen:   How  do  you  see  it  being  overcome,  or  what  can  you  do? 

Anthony:   I  think  we  have  to  go  at  it  on  a  number  of  levels.   One  level 

that  is  a  big  challenge  is  that  we  need  to  be  thinking  about  our 
metropolitan  regions  holistically.   Up  until  the  1960s,  most  of 
the  public  policy  was  oriented  around  the  core  cities.   It  was 
partly  because  they  had  real  democratic  strength,  and  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  America,  after  they  moved  from  the 
farms,  lived  in  big  cities  like  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Los 
Angeles.   The  suburban  population  was  relatively  small.   Now, 
over  fifty  percent  of  the  people  live  in  suburban  regions,  and 
they  tend  to  vote  and  to  control  public  policy.   We  have  no  urban 
policy  at  a  federal  level.   The  people  who  live  in  the  inner  city 
are  actually  relatively  isolated  from  any  kind  of  public  policy 
about  the  shape  of  our  cities.   Yet,  because  this  is  where  the 
concentration  has  been  of  communities  of  color,  there's  a 
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tendency  to  think  of  south  central  Los  Angeles,  or  the  south  side 
of  Chicago,  or  the  inner  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  core  city 
as  being  the  center  of  urban  policy. 

The  shift,  I  think,  of  incredible  importance  is  that  we  have 
to  think  about  the  human  settlement  at  the  metropolitan  scale. 
We  have  to  consider  the  impact  on  rural  areas;  we  have  to 
consider  the  suburban  areas;  we  have  to  consider  the  inner  city 
as  one  unit,  together  with  the  externalities  —  such  as  air 
emissions,  processing  of  food  and  waste—at  the  metropolitan 
scale.   This  is  a  big  jump  for  communities  of  color  because  it's 
hard  enough  if  you  can't  have  control  of  the  house  you're  living 
in,  or  the  neighborhood  you're  living  in.  You  have  to  think 
about,  "Now,  not  only  do  I  have  to  think  about  that,  but  I  also 
have  to  think  about  what's  happening,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  miles 
away  from  where  I  am  that  won't  be  happening  for  twenty  years." 
So  it's  a  big  jump.  The  problem  is  that  what  is  going  on  now  is 
really  going  to  have  a  big  effect  on  what  happens  in  twenty 
years.   Unless  our  communities  are  really  part  of  that  discourse, 
conditions  will  not  change.  One  of  the  things  that  happened  in 
the  early  seventies  when  the  black  mayors  got  elected  in  all  the 
cities  around  the  country  was  that  they  found  out  the  cities  were 
bankrupt.   They  found  out  the  cities  had  no  power  because  power 
had  gravitated  to  the  suburbs.   So  their  basic  job  was  just  to 
lay  everybody  off. 

What  I  think  is  that  communities  of  color  really  have  to 
engage  politically  at  the  metropolitan  scale.   There's  some 
promise  here  because  we've  been  thinking  about  the  suburban 
communities  in  a  monolithic  way:  we've  been  assuming  that 
everybody  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  is  white  and  reactionary,  and 
they're  against  us.   It's  us  against  them.   They  have  fifty 
percent  of  the  power;  we  have  twenty  percent  of  the  electorate, 
but  only  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  inner  city  vote. 
Therefore,  it's  a  no-win  game  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
inner  city.   Well,  people  of  color  are  moving  into  the  suburbs 
and  the  poor,  working-class  (I  don't  like  the  word  "white") 
European  Americans  who  live  in  the  suburban  communities  are 
getting  the  shaft,  and  their  real  material  interests  are  aligned 
with  the  people  of  color.   So  there  is  this  potential  for  a  new 
alignment . 

Everything  from  addressing  issues  of  tax  policy  to 
transportation  policy  to  dealing  with  issues  of  housing  and 
gentrification  and  job  development,  conceptually,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  understood  at  the  metropolitan  scale.   What  we  had  in 
the  sixties  was  this  kind  of  policy  of  saying,  "Okay,  we'll  have 
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Wilmsen: 


Anthony : 


special  programs  for  the  inner  city."   So  they  invested  in  model 
cities;  they  invested  in  community  development  block  grants. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  federal  dollars  that  came  into 
metropolitan  areas  actually  went  to  undermine  those  policies  by 
building  highways,  by  supporting  tax  incentives  for  people  to 
purchase  homes  away  from  the  city,  and  by  having  accelerated 
depreciation  on  your  income  tax- -if  you  owned  an  old  factory 
building  in  the  inner  city,  you  got  to  write  it  off  and  move 
someplace  else.  Even  though  there  was  this  public  policy,  if 
we're  going  to  have  neighborhood  strategy  areas  and  support  the 
inner  city,  actually  most  of  the  dollars  and  energy  went  in  the 
other  direction.   So  this  thing  of  having  a  separate  inner  city 
strategy,  to  me,  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

We  have  to  have  a  strategy  at  the  metropolitan  level  that 
protects  and  stabilizes  neighborhoods  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area,  that  helps  to  rebuild  community  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area,  that  helps  to  overcome  the  racial  and  economic  polarization 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  instead  of  seeing  this  little 
pocket:  here's  where  the  black  people  live,  let's  give  them  a 
token  and  let  them  go  for  it,  and  everybody  else  can  go  do  what 
they  want  to  do.   So  that's  a  big  shift.   I  think  it  represents  a 
real  good  opportunity.   You  know,  every  couple  of  generations, 
this  issue  of  race  pops  up  in  a  different  form.   I  think  that  the 
struggles  around  smart  growth  represent  a  really  important 
strategic  opportunity,  probably  the  best  we've  had  since  the 
sixties,  to  be  aggressive  about  changing  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Do  you  think  other  environmental  justice  groups  are  feeling  that 
in  the  same  way? 

My  feeling  is  that  they  will  because  there's  nowhere  else  to  go. 
For  example,  there's  an  incinerator  plant  in  East  Oakland  that  is 
a  medical  waste  incinerator,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  concern  from 
people  who  live  in  that  neighborhood  about  the  pollution  from 
this  medical  waste  incinerator.   If  you  live  within  a  five-block 
radius,  you're  really  upset  and  angry  about  this,  but  if  you  live 
twenty  blocks  away,  it's  just  another  thing  that  you  really  can't 
put  on  the  radar  screen.   To  the  extent  that  the  struggles  are 
really  local,  they  are  powerful  and  potent  because  they  clearly 
show  the  inequity. 

But  they're  also  very  particular  struggles.   David  Harvey 
called  them  "militant  particularisms";  that's  the  term  he  used  in 
his  book  on  environmental  justice.   The  problem  is  that  if  we 
don't  have  something  that  adds  up  to  more  than  just  five  blocks 
around  a  particular  problem,  then  I  think  that  we  really  can't 
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build  the  kind  of  momentum  we  would  have  if  we  came  up  with  a 
program  that  said,  "Here's  how  we  can  make  our  metropolitan 
regions  livable;  we  can  save  the  energy,  we  can  save  the  land,  we 
can  bring  beauty  back  into  the  cities,  we  can  have  parks,  we  can 
have  affordable  housing  near  the  workplaces,  we  can  overcome  this 
tragedy  of  racial  segregation  and  polarization  by  celebrating  the 
value  and  strength  of  diversity  and  make  a  civic  culture  which 
really  builds  on  this  diversity."  So  we  have  a  vision  that 
people  can  say,  "I  can  find  myself  in  this  vision;  I  can  go  for 
that . " 

What  we  used  to  call  "soccer  moms,"  and  now  we  call  them 
"chauffeur  moms,"  who  have  to  spend  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen 
trips  a  day  going  back  and  forth  taking  kids  to  the  soccer  games, 
picking  up  the  dry  cleaning.  We  can  say,  "Hey,  we're  really 
working  on  a  solution  to  that  too."  So  we  have  a  vision  that 
people  can  say,  "Hey,  you  know  I  can  place  myself  in  that.  My 
concern  about  having  a  school  system  for  my  kids  is  being  honored 
by  everybody.   My  concern  about  public  safety  is  being  honored  by 
everybody.   My  concern  about  not  wanting  to  feel  like  a  racist  is 
being  honored  by  everybody."  If  we  can  build  a  culture  like 
that,  then  I  think  we  can  get  what  I've  been  calling  a 
multicultural  majority,  rather  than  focusing  so  much  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  picture  that  you  always  will  have  people  who 
are  in  a  minority  for  one  reason  or  another.  What  we  don't  have 
is  a  multicultural,  multiracial  majority  that  includes  people  of 
European  heritage  of  good  will  and  means,  as  well  as  the  most 
impoverished  populations  in  a  vision  that  all  can  work  together 
on.   So  my  view  is  that  the  scale  that  is  necessary  to  that  is 
the  metropolitan  scale. 

Wilmsen:   Now  the  federal  government,  and  particularly  the  EPA,  has  picked 
up  on  environmental  justice  and  seems  to  be  focusing  on  toxics 
and  brownfields,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.   Do  you  think  that 
that  reinforces  the  tendency  toward  that  attitude  of  militant 
particularism—is  that  the  word  you  used? 

Anthony:   Yes.   My  feeling  is  that  we're  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea.  What's  this  guy  from  Massachusetts  who  said,  "All 
politics  is  local"?  Who  was  it,  Foley?  Must  have  been  Tip 
O'Neill.   These  particular  things  are  obviously  really  important, 
and  especially  to  the  people  who  care  about  them  and  are  really 
being  affected.   It's  not  to  say  that  we  want  to  take  away  from 
that.  What  it  is  is  to  say  that  we  need  to  have  a  larger  context 
in  which  the  meaning  of  these  local  struggles  can  actually  add  up 
to  something  bigger  than  just  a  single  thing.   I  think  that's 
incredible  power. 
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Wilmsen: 
Anthony : 


By  the  way,  yesterday  we  had  a  modest  victory  at  the  Bay 
Area  Air  Quality  Management  District.  They  adopted  the 
principles  of  environmental  justice  as  a  policy  framework  at  the 
Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District,  so  we  feel  pretty  good 
about  that.   They  still  have  to  be  implemented,  so  we'll  see  what 
it  means.  What's  happening—to  take  the  particular  example  of 
the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  and  the  Bay  Area-- 
they  can  see  that  the  air  quality  is  very  much  related  to  land 
use.   They  have  no  statutory  authority  over  the  land  use.  The 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Agency,  which  basically  is  spending 
ninety  billion  dollars  over  the  next  two  decades  on  our 
transportation  system,  has  no  statutory  authority  over  land  use 
or  air  quality.   You  end  up  with  these  agencies  that  have  very 
restricted  mandates.   The  EPA  is  federal,  and  all  the  land  use 
decision  making  is  delegated  from  the  state  level  down  to  the 
localities,  so  they  can't  even  bring  this  subject  up.   If  you  go 
talk  to  people  at  EPA,  they  say,  "We  can't  talk  about  land  use 
because  that's  not  our  area."  So  there  are  rules  about  what  you 
can  talk  about  at  what  level. 

For  example,  if  I  understand  correctly,  water  quality  issues 
can  be  talked  about  at  the  federal  level,  but  the  water  quantity 
issues  can't.   The  question  of  whether  you  ship  the  water  from 
the  Sierras  down  to  Los  Angeles—building  a  peripheral  canal--! 
think  that's  a  state  issue.   Do  you  know?   If  you  cross  the  state 
line,  then  I  think  that's  a  federal  issue. 

Actually,  I'm  not  sure  about  that. 

I'm  not  sure  either.   Anyway,  that  also  shows  what  the  problem 
is:  we're  not  sure.   So  these  agencies  have  very  clear  boundaries 
and  yet  in  reality,  they  have  enormous  impact  on  each  other.   The 
decision  to  build  a  new  freeway  affects  whether  developers  find 
development  feasible.   In  fact,  even  though  they  don't  have 
statutory  authority  to  make  land-use  decisions,  they  are  making 
land-use  decisions.   This  is  getting  back  to  this  question  of 
militant  particularism.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  we  have  to  see 
when  permits  are  given  for  industries  that  are  located  in  certain 
areas,  those  permits  have  an  impact  on  property  values,  they  have 
an  impact  on  health,  they  have  an  impact  on  the  viability  of 
neighborhoods . 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  insert  this  in  a  larger  vision  of 
what  we  really  would  like  to  have  as  a  community,  we  can  overcome 
the  limitations  of  it  being  very  particularistic.   If  we  don't  do 
that,  if  we  just  consider  to  even  think  of  it  as  piecemeal,  we'll 
end  up  with  arguments  like,  "I  live  across  the  street  from  a 
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toxic  waste  dump,  and  therefore  I  am  more  underprivileged  than 
Joe  Blow  and  more  deserving  of  consideration."  That  may  be  true, 
but  it's  a  less  compelling  argument  than  if  it  were  put  in  the 
context  in  which  we  say,  "Not  only  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  that,  but  we're  also  going  to  be  able  to  make  life 
better  for  everybody." 

Wilmsen:   Are  you  working—in  your  capacity  as  director  of  the  Urban 

Habitat  Program- -with  the  federal  or  state  government  on  trying 
to  craft  some  kind  of  public  policy? 

Anthony:   We  work  at  every  level.  Arnoldo  Garcia,  for  example,  who  is  one 
of  our  staff  people,  is  sitting  on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Environmental  Justice.   He's  been  actually  doing  a  lot  of 
work  on  the  whole  question  on  the  relationship  between 
environmental  justice  and  the  Mexican-American  border,  which 
affects  us  partly  because  every  city  has  a  border  in  the  middle 
of  it.   The  people  who  come  from  other  countries  often  end  up  in 
insular  communities.   It's  not  the  same  as  the  Mexican-American 
border,  but  in  the  Bay  Area  we  have  a  lot  of  newcomer  communities 
and  a  lot  of  immigrants  that  are  affected.   We've  had  a  number  of 
meetings  with  the  EPA  on  this  question  of  smart  growth. 

We're  working  with  a  group  called  the  Bay  Area  Alliance  for 
Sustainable  Development,  which  includes  both  environmental 
interests  and  business  interests,  and  coming  up  with  a  compact 
for  the  Bay  Area,  which  we  hope  to  then  sell  to  the  hundreds  of 
municipalities  in  the  Bay  Area,  that  looks  at  the  housing/ jobs 
balance,  transportation  issues,  the  problem  of  helping  networks, 
preservation  of  open  space,  and  health  of  ecosystems.   We're 
working  with  the  California  Futures  Network  on  policies  at  the 
state  level  that  have  the  potential  for  reinforcing  both  the 
regional  coordination  as  well  as  the  ecological  integrity  of  the 
region  and  social  justice.   I'm  serving  on  the  California 
Speaker's  Commission  on  State  and  Local  Finance.   We're  looking 
at  the  fiscal  challenges  that  are  driving  some  of  these  land-use 
policies.   So  we  work  on  all  those  different  levels. 


Managing  Many  Environmental  Projects  as  President  of  Earth 
Island  Institute 


Wilmsen:  When  you  were  president  of  Earth  Island  Institute,  were  these  the 
same  kind  of  activities  that  you  were  involved  in,  working  with 
these  different  regional,  local,  and  national  bodies? 
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Anthony:   When  I  was  president  of  Earth  Island  Institute,  I  had  some 

responsibility,  as  head  of  the  board,  to  really  deal  with  about 
forty  different  projects,  which  were  international  environmental 
projects  that  included  the  full  range  of  concerns  about  the 
biological  health  of  the  planet.   Most  of  these  were  driven  by 
this  tradition  of  the  conservation  model,  or  I  should  say, 
preservation/ conservation  model.  The  biggest  project,  for 
example,  was  the  Marine  Mammal  Project  that  was  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  marine  mammals  in  terms  of  fishing  practices.   One 
of  the  issues  that  I  mentioned  before  is  the  whole  question  of 
the  national  forests,  and  this  all  was  coming  down  out  of  the 
tradition  that  David  Brower  had  established.   So  we  tried  to 
support  as  many  of  those  that  we  could  in  my  role  as  the 
spokesperson  for  the  organization.  But  my  particular  interest 
was  in  the  question  of  the  human  settlement,  how  it  fit  into 
this,  and  how  the  environmental  questions  should  help  frame  how 
we  address  the  urban  issues  and  vice  versa.   How  the  urban  issues 
should  be  addressed,  and  how  we  frame  these  larger  ecological 
questions . 

Wilmsen:   What  role  did  you  play  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president 
of  overseeing  these  forty  projects? 

Anthony:   Basically,  it  was  actually  a  wonderful  place  to  be  because  I  got 
to  learn  about  all  these  things  that  I  would  not  have  normally 
learned  about.   I  quite  frequently  participated  in  conferences 
and  public  meetings,  and  occasionally  lobbying  efforts  when  it 
seemed  as  if  my  voice  might  actually  help  to  get  some  legislation 
through.   From  my  point  of  view,  it  was  a  great  learning 
experience,  and  it  was  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  issues  more 
deeply. 

it 

Anthony:   It  was  also  a  big  challenge  because  in  a  sense,  in  the  public 

discourse,  there  was  a  big  disconnect  in  terms  of  all  the  issues 
around  saving  the  old-growth  forest  at  the  Headwaters,  for 
example.   There  were  some  places  where  the  connections  were 
potentially  much  stronger  and  some  that  we  didn't  ever  get  a 
chance  to  really  explore.   For  example,  one  of  the  projects  that 
I  had  hoped  to  have  some  hands-on  relationship  with  was  a  project 
called  "Rethink  Paper."  Basically,  the  idea  of  that  was  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  forests  are  chopped  down  in  order  to 
make  paper.   If  we  had  a  different  way  of  thinking  about  paper, 
how  we  use  it,  and  what  it's  made  out  of --the  kind  of  fiber  it's 
made  out  of --then  we  could  make  a  dent  in  at  least  one  aspect  in 
our  relationship  to  the  national  forests  and  other  forests.  And 
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this  paper  is  a  particularly  urban  phenomenon.   So  that  was  a 
project  that  I  didn't  really  have  a  chance  to  work  with  as  much 
as  I  would  have  wanted  because  it  really  was  one  that 
complemented  some  of  the  things  we  were  concerned  with. 

Wilmsen:   What  are  some  examples  of  some  legislation  that  you  lobbied  for? 

Anthony:   We  were  originally  involved  in  the  whole  issue  of  the  Headwaters. 
It  was  obviously  a  big  concern  to  protect  the  old-growth  forests 
in  northern  California.   Also  there  were  issues  that  came  up,  as 
I  think  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  last  interviews,  with  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  which  put  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
tuna  to  make  sure  it  was  dolphin-safe.   So  they  were  basically 
issues  like  that. 

Wilmsen:   Now  is  there  any  legislation  that  you  lobby  for,  or  is  your  idea 
of  getting  this  vision  of  comprehensive  holistic  approach  to 
metropolitan  areas  still  at  the  idea  stage? 

Anthony:   I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  really  appreciated  having  the 
opportunity  over  the  last  decade  to  try  to  think  much  more 
holistically.  We're  finding  ourselves  increasingly  challenged  to 
deal  with  practical  questions  that  have  to  be  resolved  in  the 
short-run.   We're  now  in  the  middle  of,  for  example,  trying  to 
work  through  some  conflicts  around  brownfield  legislation. 
Basically,  as  I  mentioned  on  several  other  occasions,  the 
abandonment  of  450,000  brownfield  sites  around  the  country  has 
been  a  big  priority  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.   Also 
the  big  city  mayors  are  concerned  about  how  to  reclaim  this  land. 
There's  a  group  called  the  California  Center  for  Land  Recycling 
that  has  been  working  to  try  to  come  up  with  legislative 
proposals  that  would  make  this  land  more  viable  for  development. 
This  year,  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  fact,  we've  been  dragged  into 
this  because  there  have  been  conflicts  between  the  approach  that 
they're  proposing  and  the  way  environmentalists  have  been 
thinking  about  this.   The  kinds  of  arguments  that  we're  getting 
into  are,  "How  clean  is  clean?"  Developers,  in  some  cases,  would 
like  the  legislation  to  allow  them  to  develop  sites  without 
cleaning  them  up  to  standards  that  might  be  more  prohibitively 
expensive.   Environmentalists  have  been  pushing  for  higher 
standards. 

Another  concern  that  has  come  up  in  this  particular  context 
is  the  question  of  who  pays  for  the  cleanup .   Many  people  who 
want  to  invest  in  urban  development  do  not  want  to  have 
liability;  if  you  want  to  invest  in  a  particular  site,  you  don't 
want  to  have  liability  of  a  previous  owner.   In  some  cases,  a 
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previous  owner  is  not  even  available  and  nobody  knows  who  they 
are.   So  there's  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  development  community 
to  ask  the  public  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  cleanup.  Many 
environmental  groups  are  saying  that  this  violates  the  principle 
of  polluter  pays.   People  who  got  rich  off  of  making  the  mess 
should  pay  for  its  clean-up.   It's  really  important  to  have  a 
legislative  framework  that  makes  it  possible  to  recycle  this 
land.   Right  now  we're  involved  in  that  and  trying  to  help  sort 
that  out.   And  I  think  we'll  probably  find  other  examples  like 
that. 

Wilmsen:  Another  question  about  the  history  of  the  Urban  Habitat  Program: 
in  the  1993  annual  report,  it  says  that  the  Urban  Habitat  Program 
underwent  a  dramatic  expansion,  and  I  was  wondering  what  was 
dramatic  about  it? 

Anthony:  Which  report  is  it? 

Wilmsen:  1993. 

Anthony:  Was  this  an  Earth  Island  annual  report? 

Wilmsen:  Yes. 

Anthony:   We  probably  got  a  big  grant.   [laughter]   I'm  trying  to  remember: 
in  1993  we  probably  hired  a  couple  of  people.   For  a  long  time 
there  was  no  staff.   I  can't  remember  exactly. 

Wilmsen:   Okay.   So  it  was  probably  getting  a  grant,  and  that's  probably 
what  made  the  expansion  possible? 

Anthony:   If  I  had  my  calendar  in  front  of  me,  I  could  remember  exactly 

what  happened  in  1993.   I  don't  have  my  calendar  in  front  of  me. 


Reflections  on  Current  Relations  between  Environmental  Justice 
and  Established  Environmental  Groups 


Wilmsen:   Then  I  want  to  move  on  to  your  current  perspectives  on  the 

environmental  movement  writ  large,  and  talk  a  little  bit  about 
what  you  see  as  the  reasons  for  the  split  between  the  mainstream 
environmental  movement  and  the  environmental  justice  movement. 

Anthony:   What  do  you  want  me  to  take  on  first? 
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Wilmsen:  What  do  you  think  are  reasons  for  that  split? 

Anthony:   I  think  there  are  some  reasons  that  are  rooted  in  the  different 

social  groups  and  their  actual  material  context.   That  is  to  say, 
the  environmental  movement  grew  out  of  the  hunting  and  fishing 
recreation  interests  of  the  relatively  well-off  leisure  class. 
That's  how  the  established  conservation  movement  grew  up. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  member  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
and  Gifford  Pinchot  and  John  Muir  were  also  in  that.   They 
considered  this  as  being  an  opportunity  to  have  fun.   In  the 
1960s,  especially  with  the  publication  of  Silent  Spring,  the 
conservation  movement  then  underwent  a  big  change.   A  lot  of  the 
change  was  very  appealing  to  people  who  were  scientifically 
inclined,  just  as  the  antinuclear  movement  is  very  appealing  to 
people  who  are  scientifically  inclined.   They  could  see  in  the 
problem  of  pesticides  a  way  to  use  their  intelligence  and  a  way 
to  use  their  gifts  to  do  something  good.   The  fact  of  having  a 
social  movement  that  allows  you  to  exercise  your  creativity  in 
ways  that  you  find  satisfying  is  really  a  big  opportunity. 

Taking  that  line  of  what  I  would  say  is  the  established 
environmental  movement,  many  dimensions  of  this  appeal  to  the 
creativity  of  people  who  were  relatively  privileged  and  even  some 
who  were  not.   For  example,  in  order  to  protect  some  of  these 
ecosystems,  we  had  a  burst  of  creativity  around  the  legal 
profession.   We  had  engineers,  scientists,  geologists,  and  all 
these  people,  who  maybe  some  of  them  have  worked  for  oil 
companies,  having  a  chance  to  say,  "Hey,  I  could  do  something 
exciting  and  good  with  this."   It  got  to  be  such  a  powerful  thing 
that,  combined  with  the  hiking  and  recreation,  there  was  even  a 
mating  game  connected  to  this:  you  could  go  out  on  a  tour  with 
people,  do  this  exciting  mountain  climbing  and  meet  somebody,  and 
get  married  and  have  kids .   This  was  a  train  that  was  pulling  out 
of  the  station.   It  was  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  interests 
of  people  who  were  relatively  well-off. 

In  the  1960s  the  civil  rights  movement  was  coming  from  a 
different  place.   It  was  coming  from  the  outrageous  indignities 
of  segregation  of  African-American  people.   The  strategies  that 
were  developed  by  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  converged  with  a  new  generation  of  young 
European  Americans  who  also  could  see  those  indignities  but  also 
faced,  as  a  first  generation  of  an  affluent  society,  some  sense 
of  the  contradiction  in  their  own  lives.   During  the  1960s  there 
was  a  convergence  of  the  interests  of  those  people  who  had  been 
isolated  from  the  system,  particularly  young  people  from 
privileged  universities  and  colleges.   During  the  1960s  there  was 
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a  lot  of  cross-fertilization  between  the  civil  rights  agenda  and 
the  environmental  agenda  and  the  counterculture  and  people  who 
were  concerned  with  alternatives  to  the  present  system.   Toward 
the  end  of  the  1960s  the  civil  rights  movement  fell  into 
disfavor,  and  many  white  people  found  that  they  wanted  to 
distance  themselves  from  the  concerns  of  African  Americans  and 
the  concerns  of  inner  cities . 

Wilmsen:   Do  you  think  that  was  because  of  the  emergence  of  radical  groups 
like  the  Black  Panther  Party? 

Anthony:   I  think  it  was  a  result  of  a  number  of  things.   1  think  it  was  a 
result  of  the  radicalness  of  some  of  these  groups.   I  think  it 
was  also  a  result  of  people  having  to  face  up  to  contradictions 
that  people  didn't  face  up  to.   It  was  a  result  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  some  of  the  issues  that  were  coming  out  of  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  this.   It  was  a  result  of  the  media: 
people's  attention  spans;  you  can  beat  on  something  for  a  while 
and  then  people  just  lose  interest.  And  some  of  it  was  racism. 
It  was  like,  "Hey,  that's  them  and  we  don't  really  need  to  deal 
with  that."  What  happened  at  the  end  of  the  1960s  was,  there  was 
this  momentum  that  had  grown  out  of  the  sixties.   It  was  actually 
a  great  gift  to  the  environmental  movement.   They  could  take  the 
tactics  of  the  sixties  and  separate  themselves  from  the 
substance.   We  had  this  huge  transformation  that  happened  almost 
overnight  on  Earth  Day  1970.   You  know  what  Earth  Day  1970  grew 
out  of? 

Wilmsen:   That  came  out  of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson1 s-- 

Anthony:   Before  that,  there  was  a  teach-in. 

Wilmsen:   Oh,  the  teach-in  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Anthony:   There  was  a  teach-in.   The  teach-ins  were  actually  the 

development  of  the  antiwar  movement.   It  was,  "Oh,  we're  going  to 
have  a  teach-in."  Sometimes  people  would  say,  "Oh,  we  don't  want 
to  go  to  class,  we'll  go  to  this  other  thing."  The  teach-ins 
grew  out  of  the  freedom  schools  in  the  South.   What  happened  was 
during  the  1960s  when  people  were  boycotting  these  segregated 
schools  and  so  forth,  they  set  up  freedom  schools.   They  set  up 
their  own  schools,  and  they  taught  people  things.   The  protests 
against  the  war  took  this  instrument  that  had  been  built  in  the 
South  on  a  wide  scale  and  adapted  it  to  the  antiwar  protests. 
Eventually,  it  got  adapted  to  the  environmental  movement  and 
became  Earth  Day. 
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Another  thing  that  happened  in  the  sixties  was  that  a  whole 
bunch  of  students  from  all  over  the  United  States  went  to 
Mississippi  in  1964.   It  was  called  "freedom  summer."  A  couple 
of  people  actually  lost  their  lives:  Schwerner,  Goodman,  and 
Chancy.   Two  of  them  were  people  from  the  north,  and  one  of  them 
was  from  Mississippi;  they  got  killed.   So  there  was  a  big 
outpouring  in  the  1960s  on  the  part  of  these  white  liberal 
students.   In  1966  as  the  mood  changed,  the  slogan  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  shifted  from  "freedom  now"  to 
"black  power."   Stokely  Carmichael,  who  was  not  only  a  friend  of 
mine,  he  used  to  actually  work  for  me,  asked  the  white  students 
to  leave.   Many  people  were  quite  upset  with  that.   In  requesting 
them  to  leave,  they  said,  "Go  back  and  organize  your  own 
community  around  your  own  issues."   So  that  was  also  a  route  into 
the  environmental  movement.   People  were  looking  for,  "How  do  I 
deal  with  my  situation?" 

Many  of  the  national  organizations  that  became  important 
environmental  organizations  beginning  in  the  1970s,  like  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  and  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund  were  modeled  on  the 
NAACP  [National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People].   In  fact,  even  the  strategies  that  they  used,  the 
arguments  that  were  being  made,  were  modeled  on  the  civil  rights 
strategies.   The  famous  paper  that  was  done  by  Christopher  Stone 
--do  you  know  who  he  is? 

Wilmsen:   No. 

Anthony:   He  wrote  this  wonderful  brief  called  "The  Trees  Have  Rights." 
What  happened  was  the  Sierra  Club  wanted  to  sue  the  Disney 
Company  for--. 

Wilmsen:   That's  Mineral  King. 

Anthony:   The  Mineral  King  decision.   They  kept  saying,  "We  care  about  the 
ecosystems  and  the  trees,"  and  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "You  don't 
have  standing  because  you're  not  directly  affected  by  this." 
They  kept  making  these  arguments  about  the  membership  and  all 
this.   So  Stone  wrote  this  wonderful  piece  of  invention  asking 
whether  trees  have  standing,  and  the  arguments  he  used  were 
actually  based  on  slavery:  do  slaves  have  standing?   It  was  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work.   Animal  rights  arguments  really  grew  out 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery;  somehow  the  consciousness  of  who  is 
really  part  of  the  community—it  used  to  be  just  the  propertied 
men  who  were  white,  then  it  got  to  include  black  people,  then  it 
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got  to  be  women,  and  now  it  includes  animals.   But  the  arguments 
were  basically  from  African-American  experience. 

Then  we  had  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
teach  the  whole  country  how  to  mobilize  for  nonviolence  on  a 
national  scale.   Before  that  most  of  these  white  kids  didn't  have 
that  experience.  That  went  over  into  Earth  First  I.   It  went  over 
into  the  antinuclear  movement.  There  were  many  threads  from  the 
sixties  that  went  into  this  emerging  environmental  movement, 
except  the  content  shifted:  "We're  not  really  concerned  about 
social  issues,  we  just  use  these  techniques."  So  when  you  see 
the  Earth  First!  fist  in  the  air  that  says  no  compromise  in 
defense  of  mother  earth,  that  came  from  no  compromise  in  the 
struggle  against  slavery. 

So  there  were  these  threads.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  one  of 
the  things  that  happened  was—it  is  really  very  instructive- 
there  was  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  the  social  issues,  the  racial 
issues.   It  was  never  stated  explicitly.   Although  I  think  maybe 
it  really  was  stated  explicitly.   So  people  could  say,  "We're 
involved  in  protesting  against  corporations;  we're  protesting 
against  the  destruction  of  the  earth."  One  of  the  things  that 
gave  it  such  incredible  cachet  was  that  it  was  actually  a  way  of 
reaffirming  white  potencies,  so  to  speak.   In  a  sense,  the  way 
the  issue  was  framed,  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  it 
so  that  it  wasn't  connected  to  social  issues,  and  many  people 
protested  this  in  the  early  seventies.   Many  of  my  friends  were 
saying,  "Is  this  environmental  movement  for  real?  It's  a  little 
screwy."  There  was  quite  a  bit  written  about  it. 

But  then  after  the  oil  crisis  in  1973,  basically  people  just 
said,  "Civil  rights  is  dead.   Let  the  black  people  just  go  do 
whatever  they  want  to  do."  Simultaneously,  the  energy  that  was 
on  the  streets  in  the  sixties  that  had  driven  people  to  place  the 
focus  of  attention  on  the  African-American  side  went  into 
electoral  politics,  which  is  somewhat  normalized:  elect  mayors, 
elect  city  council  people.   It  went  into  black  studies  programs, 
Chicano  studies  programs,  Asian  American/Pacific  Islander  studies 
programs.   So  it  kind  of  got  normalized.   So  you  had  this 
flowering  of  protest  in  the  white  communities  around  these 
environmental  issues  at  the  time  when  people  of  color  had  been 
more  focused  on  more  conventional  things . 

Wilmsen:   What  in  your  experience  led  you  to  believe  that  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  to  leave  social  issues  out  of  the  environmental 
movement? 
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Anthony:   I'm  confronted  every  day  with  this  question:  why  is  the 

environmental  movement  so  white?  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was 
just  an  accident.  Then  the  question  is  how  do  you  explain  it? 
How  do  you  explain  it? 

Wilmsen:  We  did  that  the  first  day  actually.   [laughs] 

Anthony:   The  question  that  comes  into  my  mind  is  how  does  racism  reinvent 
itself.   So  I  had  a  front-row  seat:  I'm  watching  this  social 
protest  movement  turn  white.  I'm  not  only  focusing  on  the  white 
side  of  the  equation;  I'm  really  profoundly  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  things  that  African  Americans  either  did  or  were 
unable  to  do;  they  were  unable  to  maintain  a  leadership  role  and 
creativity.   I  think  on  the  part  of  many  of  my  white  friends 
there  was  a  profound  disappointment.  There  was  a  hope  somehow 
that  these  people  who  were  coming  from  this  different  place  would 
provide  leadership  for  everybody.   It  was  disappointing,  and  for 
some  people  I  think  it  was  a  disappointment  that  was  so  deep  that 
they  couldn't  even  talk  about  it. 

Wilmsen:  Why  didn't  they  provide  the  leadership? 

Anthony:   I  think  it's  partly  because  none  of  us  had  any  idea  how  really 
deep  the  problem  was.   When  we  first  started  to  deal  with  the 
civil  rights  issue,  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  just  getting  rid 
of  separate  drinking  fountains.   Just  get  rid  of  this  and  have 
one  drinking  fountain.   Just  get  rid  of  the  separate  seating  area 
in  buses.  We  had  no  idea  that  the  country  was  built  on  this,  and 
there's  a  whole  national  story.  The  narrative  that  the  country 
was  based  on  is  a  lie.  We  had  no  idea  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  built  on  the  tacit  refusal  to  address  the  fact 
that  independence  was  only  for  white  men.   We  didn't  know  that; 
it  took  us  forty  years  to  figure  that  out.   By  the  time  we 
figured  it  out,  we  were  overwhelmed  by  that. 

I  think  it  was  also  for  some  of  us  the  chance  to  have  a 
little  security  and  a  constant  paycheck,  and  whatnot,  and  also  to 
try  to  achieve  within  the  framework  of  conventional  thinking. 
Those  of  us  who  went  into  the  university,  when  we  went  in  we  had 
a  unified  vision.  But  then  after  we  got  in,  so  and  so  was  in  the 
French  department,  somebody  else  was  in  electrical  engineering; 
then  people  couldn't  even  talk  to  each  other.   So  I  think  that 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it.   A  lot  of  things. 
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Creating  A  New  Culture  to  Systematically  Confront  Environmental 
and  Social  Justice  Challenges 


Wilmsen:  What  do  you  think  it'll  take  to  bring  the  mainstream 

environmental  groups  and  the  environmental  justice  groups 
together? 

Anthony:   First  of  all,  I  think  the  environmental  justice  movement,  if  it 
is  to  grow,  will  have  to  have  a  broader  practical  definition  of 
the  environment  and  a  broader  practical  definition  of  justice. 
When  I  say  that,  I  mean  aside  from  the  native  people  who  do  have 
a  relationship  to  the  land—the  earth—most  of  the  focus  of  the 
environmental  justice  movement  has  been  on  toxics,  and  it  has 
been  on  poor  people  from  communities  of  color.   I'm  not  saying 
that  that's  not  important;  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  principle 
of  justice  is  the  principle  that  applies  to  everyone,  including 
unborn  generations.  The  environment  is  everything.   People  of 
color  need  to  embrace  a  much  larger  concept.   I  think  people  of 
color—this  is  also  my  own  personal  belief,  and  I  don't  know  how 
widely  spread  it  is- -but  I  think  people  of  color  have  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  provide  leadership  for  the  whole 
community.   That  it's  not  just  a  question  of  being  able  to  speak 
for  the  people  who  live  in  the  inner  city.   We  have  to  be  able  to 
say,  "Given  our  history,  given  everything  we  know  about,  here's 
what  we  think  the  whole  community  should  be  doing,  and  we're 


prepared  to  lead  the  way  to  make  it  happen." 
thing . 


So  that's  one 


The  second  thing  is  that  I  think  the  environmental  movement, 
as  it's  presently  framed,  will  have  to  go  through  a  big 
transformation.   There  will  have  to  be  a  much  more  systematic 
acknowledgment  that  environmental  and  social  issues  are 
connected;  they're  not  separate.   There  will  be  the  need  to  deal 
with  endangered  species  and  protecting  ecosystems  and  all  that 
the  way  the  preservationists  want  to  do,  and  we'll  probably 
continue  with  that,  and  hopefully  it'll  grow.   But  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  the  center  of  the  environmental  movement  there  needs  to 
be  the  acknowledgment  that  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  overcome  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  at  the  same  time  that  we're 
reducing  consumption  and  waste.   That  means,  in  my  view,  the 
environmental  justice  movement  in  some  fundamental  way  must 
become  mainstream  of  the  environmental  movement.   Then  it  must 
include  leadership  from  all  segments  of  our  society,  not  just 
people  who  happen  to  be  more  privileged. 
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Wilmsen:   Do  you  think  that's  happening?  What's  the  trend  of  the 
mainstream  movement  now,  as  you  see  it? 

Anthony:   I  think  that  the  people  who  consider  themselves  formal 

environmentalists  culturally  find  it  difficult  to  do  this.   But  I 
think  the  larger  society  is  so  desperately  in  need  of  this  that 
it  doesn't  really  matter  whether  it  culturally  can't  do  it  or 
not.   We're  facing  phenomenal  transformation  at  the  global  level 
and  with  the  World  Trade  Organization,  and  all  these  things  that 
are  happening.   Everybody  is  feeling  the  pinch.   At  some  point  it 
really  doesn't  matter  if  the  communities  aren't  able  to  get  in 
tune  with  what  is  necessary.   They  will  fall  by  the  wayside  or 
they  will  fail. 

Sometimes  it ' s  hard  for  people  to  remember  that  these 
organizations  that  we  take  as  being  the  building  blocks  of  the 
environmental  movement  haven't  been  around  forever.   The  Sierra 
Club  is  one  hundred  years  old;  the  Wilderness  Society  is  fifty 
years  old;  most  of  them  are  twenty  or  thirty  years  old.   They  can 
disappear  just  the  way  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  disappeared,  the  same  way  that  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  disappeared.   The  NAACP  is  still  around;  the  Urban 
League  is  still  around.   But  some  of  those  groups  disappeared. 
It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  most  of  the  environmental  groups  that 
we  think  of  as  being  the  mainstay  of  the  environmental  movement, 
in  five  or  six  years,  nobody's  paying  any  attention  to  them. 

Wilmsen:   You've  been  described  as  being  in  the  forefront  of  diversifying 
the  environmental  movement.   Can  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
specifics  of  what  you've  done  and  what  you  are  doing  to  diversify 
the  environmental  movement? 

Anthony:   I'll  tell  you  a  little  story.   I  once  went  to  a  conference  in 
Oregon;  I  did  this  twice.   The  first  time  I  went  to  this 
conference,  it  was  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Oregon.   It  was 
a  public  interest  law  conference  on  land,  air,  and  water- -1,000 
lawyers.   I  looked  around,  and  they  were  all  white.   Then  I  saw  a 
tall  distinguished  looking  gentleman  who  was  darker,  maybe  my 
color.   His  head  was  above  everybody  else's.   So  I  thought,  "I 
don't  know  who  this  guy  is,  but  why  don't  I  just  go  over  and 
introduce  myself,  since  he's  the  only  other  person  of  color 
here."   So  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  statue  of  Wayne  Morse,  a  bronze  statue. 

Wilmsen:   [laughs] 
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Anthony:   So  the  way  that  I've  been  diversifying  the  movement  has  been 
being  the  only  person  of  color  who  shows  up  in  meeting  after 
meeting.  That's  one  way.   I've  been  the  token,  which  is  not  very 
pleasant. 

Wilmsen:   Why  is  that? 

Anthony:   It's  not  very  pleasant  because  you  would  just  think  that  people 
could  see  that  there's  something  screwy  and  that  they  should  be 
doing  something  about  it.   You  just  look  there  and  you  realize 
that  people  don't  even  think  about  it.   If  they  do,  they  say,  "Oh 
good,  we  have  our  person  here."  For  me,  I  think  about  it  all  the 
time. 

But  that's  one  level.  Another  level  is  that  I  have  been 
involved  in  mobilizing  people  of  color,  communities  of  color,  to 
reframe  environmental  issues  and  address  them  systematically. 
Generally,  those  communities  of  color  don't  interact  in  a 
substantial  way  with  some  of  these  established  environmental 
forums.   Although  in  some  of  the  work  we  do  there  are  substantial 
participations  of  established  environmental  groups,  and  I  feel 
really  good  about  that.   It  hasn't  been  only  a  question  of  going 
out  and  finding  people  and  saying,  "Hey,  pay  attention  to  this." 
There's  been  quite  a  bit  of  that. 

What  I  consider  the  most  important  work  that  I'm  involved  in 
is  refraining  the  environmental  story--this  is  what  my  book  is 
about—to  give  a  foundation  in  the  first  place  for  African- 
American  people  to  relate  to  the  challenges  that  are  being 
presented  in  a  significant  way  by  environmentalists,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  our  understanding  of  who  we  are  as  a 
people  and  what  our  role  is.   For  example,  that's  the  aim  of  the 
work  I  was  telling  you  earlier  about  that  looks  at  the 
relationship  between  African  Americans  and  the  land  in  the  South 
that  was  underwater  sixty  million  years  ago.   Part  of  the  point 
here  is  to  create  a  narrative  where  people  can  see  their 
relationship  to  a  particular  place,  how  it  evolved  over  time  in 
the  context  of  these  huge  dynamics  like  global  warming  and 
cooling,  ocean  rising  and  falling,  the  rivers  systems,  and-- 

fi 

Anthony:   --how  these  dynamics  interact  with  the  more  familiar  story  about 
enslavement,  political,  economic,  and  military  power  that  kept 
people  on  plantations,  that  kept  them  from  having  opportunities 
to  learn,  and  that  kept  them  from  interacting  with  new 
discoveries  of  science  and  so  forth.   The  point  here  is  to  create 
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Wilmsen: 


Anthony : 


a  shared  knowledge  base  and  frame  of  reference  so  that  as  we  get 
into  the  complex  issues  of  what  happens  with  climate  change  and 
global  warming,  that  people  will  be  coming  at  it  not  just  because 
some  scientist  says,  "We  should  be  afraid  because  of  x,  y,  and 
z,"  but  will  be  able  to  understand  something  about  it. 

When  you  look  at  the  Mississippi  River,  as  a  good  example, 
there  was  a  Great  Flood  in  1927 --a  really  important  event  in 
terms  of  the  natural  history  of  America—and  it  rained  for  two 
months.   1  don't  know  if  you  know  about  this  flood.   It  was  such 
an  important  event  that  it  ended  up  being  the  foundation  for 
Herbert  Hoover  becoming  president  of  the  United  States  because  he 
was  an  engineer.  He  knew  how  to  build  levees,  he  knew  how  to 
build  dams,  and  people  were  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  need  to 
control  this  river  that  they  ended  up  electing  Herbert  Hoover  as 
president.   Of  course,  the  things  he  did,  we  all  know  about  too. 
The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  the  natural  history  of  the 
place  interconnects  with  the  natural  history  of  society  in  ways 
that  can  be  much  more  comprehensible  and  legible.   This  is  what  I 
think  is  my  biggest  contribution,  although  the  book  is  not 
finished  yet . 

We  work  with  Latinos,  Asian  American/ Pacific  Islanders,  and 
we're  trying  to  construct  this  sense  of  self  and  culture  in  ways 
that  relate  to  the  big  challenges  that  we  all  face.   Arnoldo 
Garcia  who's  here—all  these  people  really  make  me  proud.   He's 
writing  a  book  about  his  grandfather  talking  about  agriculture; 
he  was  a  farmworker.  When  you  walk  through  the  supermarket  with 
this  guy,  it's  astounding.   The  question  is,  how  am  I 
diversifying  the  environmental  movement?   I  would  say  I'm  really 
trying  to  create  a  world  that  I  can  actually  be  in  and  be  whole. 
That's  really  as  simple  as  that.   I  have  friends  who  are  European 
Americans;  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  saying,  "Well,  the  hell  with 
them."  They're  my  friends;  I'm  committed  to  them.   I'm  just 
trying  to  make  a  world  that  I  can  live  in. 

Can  you  give  some  examples  of  positive  relationships  that  the 
Urban  Habitat  Program  has  had  with  "mainstream"  environmental 
groups? 

Yesterday,  for  example,  we  got  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality 
Management  District  to  adopt  principles  of  environmental  justice. 
We  got  the  support  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  many  people  who  would 
consider  themselves  part  of  the  mainstream  environmental  movement 
in  doing  that.   The  leadership  came  from  communities  of  color. 
That's  an  example  of  something  that  happened.   It  was  unanimous. 
Sixteen  to  zero  of  these  elected  officials  in  the  Bay  Area 
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adopted  this  policy  over  the  protests  of  their  own  legal  counsel. 
It  was  quite  an  achievement.  So,  that's  recent. 

I  would  say  one  of  the  things  that  we  contributed  a  lot  to 
was  this  whole  debate  about  immigration  and  population.  We 
basically  pioneered  that  discussion  and  debate.   The  way  that  it 
unfolded,  it  became  a  huge  issue  in  the  Sierra  Club.   They  had  an 
issue  on  the  ballot  about  whether  they  would  come  out  in  favor  of 
restricting  immigration  across  the  Mexican  border. 

Wilmsen:   1  remember  that.  That  was  just  last  year. 

Anthony:   That  was  just  last  year.  When  we  set  up  the  EDGE,  the  alliance 
of  the  ethnic  environmental  groups  basically  framed  that  debate. 
The  fact  that  some  environmentalists  took  it  on,  I  would  say  it 
was  very  positive.   In  Hunter's  Point,  we  were  invited  in  early 
1990  by  the  Sierra  Club  to  lobby  to  get  the  Third  Street  rail. 
We  ended  up  getting  money  that  would  be  allocated  to  extend  the 
light  rail  that's  going  down  to  the  Embarcadero  up  through  Third 
Street  in  Hunter's  Point.  We  actually  got  support  of 
environmentalists  on  that.  I  think  the  project  got  an  award  from 
the  White  House  as  being  an  example  of  community  participation  in 
the  face  of  climate  change.  My  feeling  is  that  there  has  been 
pretty  healthy  discourse  among  people  who  have  been  like  mice. 
There  have  been  some  people  who  we  just  don't  waste  our  time 
with. 

Wilmsen:   How  would  you  characterize,  then,  the  relationship  between  the 
environmental  justice  movement  and  the  so-called  mainstream 
environmental  movement? 

Anthony:   I  think  we  just  are  coming  to  the  limit,  and  we  just  have  to  do 

both  of  them  in  a  different  way.   My  feeling  is  that  if  we  don't, 
both  of  them  will  be  dead.   I  think  the  environmental  justice 
movement  has  to  expand  to  take  on  some  of  these  issues.   It  has 
provided  incredible  and  valuable  leadership  to  everyone  by 
bringing  the  central  issues  of  race,  class,  and  gender  into  the 
environmental  movement,  but  unless  we  take  on  some  of  these 
larger  issues,  it's  really  a  dead-end  thing.   I  think  the 
environmental  movement  has  had  the  enormous  luxury  of  being  a 
white  movement ,  but  there ' s  no  future  for  that .   It ' s  one  thing 
to  be  the  loyal  opposition  and  come  up  with  things,  and  everybody 
thinks  you're  crazy,  and  that's  great.   I  think  many  people  have 
pointed  out  things  that  needed  to  be  said  that  nobody  else  was 
going  to  take  on. 
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But  if  we're  really  serious  about  changing  the  dynamics  at  a 
global  scale,  there's  no  way  that  it  can  keep  going  as  a  white 
movement.   I  mentioned  the  metropolitan  arena;  I  think  it's  kind 
of  a  laboratory  for  reshuffling  the  deck.   I  think  the  concerns 
that  people  have  are  very  real.   I  think  the  concerns  about 
global  warming,  climate  change,  endangered  species,  biodiversity 
and  all  that  are  very  real,  but  I  don't  think  there's  much  future 
in  a  movement  that  is  hostile  to  people. 

Wilmsen:   Do  you  see,  then,  the  environmental  justice  movement  and  the 

mainstream  movement  as  continuing  sort  of  on  the  same  tracks  that 
they  are  on  now  but  complementing  one  another? 

Anthony:   I  think  that  there  will  be  people  who  are  concerned  about  clean 
water,  and  that's  what  they  know  about,  and  that's  good;  people 
who  care  about  clean  air  and  that's  what  they  know  about.   Those 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the  biological  integrity  of  those 
systems,  I  hope  we  have  more  of  those.   But  what  I  see  is  the 
need  for  a  much  more  systematic  integration  of  the  politics  of 
the  natural  world,  the  politics  of  public  health,  and  the 
politics  of  social  and  racial  and  environmental  justice.   That 
needs  to  be  one  thing,  not  the  labor  movement  over  here  doing 
something,  and  somebody  over  here  trying  to  raise  the  gas  tax.   I 
think  there's  enormous  potential  for  that. 

I  think  it's  potentially  quite  exciting  that  people  say,  "I 
get  it.   I  can  bring  my  thing  to  this.   I  could  do  my  little 
piece,  and  it's  part  of  a  larger  thing."   I  think  it's  really 
quite  exciting.   So  I  see  it  as  a  new  foundation  being  needed, 
not  to  necessarily  displace  everything  that's  happened,  but  to 
provide  the  kind  of  integration  that  we  desperately  need.   I 
think  the  whole  history  of  the  Western  scientific  accomplishment 
has  been  based  on  taking  things  apart—analyze  anything  down  to 
the  DNA  structure,  the  molecular  level  and  below,  take  anything 
apart.   But  we're  at  the  phase  now  where  we  have  to  start  putting 
stuff  back  together  again.   My  view  is  that  we  have  to  put  the 
economy,  social  justice,  and  the  environment  together. 

Wilmsen:   Are  you  optimistic  or  pessimistic  about  that  happening? 

Anthony:   I  would  say  that  I'm  relatively  optimistic.   I  think  if  I  would 
make  projections,  I  think  there  probably  would  be  some  places 
where  it  comes  together  better  than  it  does  in  other  places. 
There  will  probably  be  disasters  all  over  the  place,  and  maybe 
some  shining  things  that  we  can  really  feel  good  about.   But  I'm 
optimistic  largely  because  it  gives  meaning  to  me  in  my  life.   I 
feel  like  I'm  connected  to  something  that's  really  important, 
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that  I  can  feel  proud  of  working  on.   I'm  optimistic  that  the 
people  I  touch  and  the  people  I  interact  with  can  find  some 
meaning  about  that.  In  a  world  in  which  many  people  are 
complaining  because  they  don't  really  have  anything  to  do  that 
they  feel  good  about,  I  feel  like  I'm  very  lucky  because  I  have 
something  I  feel  that  is  of  value  that  I  also  can  have  the  chance 
to  try  to  inspire  people  to  think  about  and  act  on. 


Creating  a  New  Culture  of  Tolerance 


Wilmsen:   You've  already  answered  this  questions  in  some  ways,  but  I'm 
going  to  ask  it  directly:  in  what  ways,  if  any,  does  being 
African  American  affect,  or  has  it  affected,  your  relationships 
with  leaders  of  so-called  mainstream  environmental  groups? 

Anthony:   As  I've  said,  I  don't  use  the  word  "mainstream";  I  use  the  word 
"established."  I  use  that  word,  but  it's  just  a  word  game. 

I'm  having  a  hard  time  with  this  question,  and  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  why.   I  was  just  reading  about  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race,  and  most  of  the  theories  that  I'm  dealing  with  point 
to  the  fact  that  everyone  is  African  American  in  the  United 
States  because  they  all  come  from  Africa.   So  there's  a  problem 
right  there:  people  just  came  by  different  routes. 

I'm  also  having  a  problem  with  it  because  of  my  own 
personal,  biological  heritage  that  I  told  you  about;  I'm  part 
European,  part  Native  American,  and  part  African.   I  think  that 
those  classifications  of  human  beings  are  inherently  having  to  go 
through  change.   I'm  actually  not  in  this  century;  I  know  that 
most  people  won't  be  in  it  in  another  couple  of  months,  but  I'm 
gone  from  here.   I  think  we  need  to  have  affirmative  action;  race 
is  a  very  real  political  category,  the  way  we've  inherited  it. 
But  we're  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  something  different;  it 
doesn't  work.   My  son--his  mother  is  Irish  and  Scottish,  and  he 
looks  like  an  Arab.  When  you  start  looking  at  the  number  of 
people  who  come  from  offspring  that  come  from  everything,  unless 
we  are  extremely  clever,  we're  going  to  have  one  hell  of  a  mess 
trying  to  keep  these  categories  going. 

So  when  I  look  back,  what  I've  learned  about  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century,  the  main  problem  was  not  capitalism  and 
communism,  and  it  wasn't  black  people  and  white  people.   It  was 
Christianity.   It  was  Protestantism  versus  Catholicism.   That  was 
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the  big  fight  in  Europe,  and  that's  why  we  have  such  a  powerful 
tradition  of  religious  tolerance  among  the  white  people  in  North 
America  because  they  could  see  how  bad  it  was  to  go  down  that 
path  and  kill  people  because  of  their  beliefs.   Their  generosity 
didn't  apply  to  native  people,  it  didn't  apply  to  African- 
American  people,  but  they  just  said,  "We  can't  keep  going  that 
way."  So  my  feeling  is  that  the  race  thing  is  more  or  less  in 
the  same  line:  we  can't  keep  going  that  way.   At  some  time  we 
will  either  kill  each  other,  or  we  will  realize  that  we  have  to 
have  a  different  language  and  a  different  way  of  working 
together.   I  don't  see  that  as  being  very  far  off.   I'm  hopeful, 
but  I  also  don't  feel  passive  or  casual  about  it.   In  the  work 
that  we  do  here  we  are  trying  to  consciously  construct  a  new 
culture.   We're  trying  to  consciously  construct  a  new  culture. 
When  I  deal  with  European  Americans,  my  interaction  with  them  is 
an  invitation  to  join  in  helping  to  create  a  new  culture  and  we 
need  it.   It  goes  to  the  very  depth  of  our  being. 

I  don't  know  if  you  read  Wendell  Berry's  book  called  The 
Hidden  (found.  He  wrote  this  wonderful  book.  The  sad  part  about 
this  is  that  we  actually  have  so  many  resources  to  deal  with  this 
that  are  being  totally  ignored.   When  you  think  about  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  first  five  presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
Southern  slave  holders,  and  they  were  probably  nursed  by  African- 
American  women- -the  most  fundamental  relationship  between  a 
mother  and  child  was  implicit  in  their  relationship  with  the  ones 
that  they  nursed.   We  have  no  idea  about  what  those  African- 
American  women  thought  about  anything.   Just  as  one  example,  and 
yet  in  some  fundamental  way,  one  would  have  to  assume  that  these 
women  passed  something  on  to  these  men  who  became  the  fathers  of 
our  country.   I  can  come  up  with  a  dozen  examples  like  that  that 
are  just  sitting  there  waiting  for  some  intelligence  to  come 
along  and  say,  "Guess  what?  We've  been  doing  this  in  some  ways 
all  along." 

I  can't  remember  what  your  question  was. 

Wilmsen:   How  does  being  African  American--how  does  it  affect  or  how  has  it 
affected--? 

Anthony:   I  think  it  has  affected  me  because  it  has  made  me  critical  of 

what  I  call  "the  master  narrative  of  American  culture."   It  has 
made  me  extremely  critical  of  this  master  narrative  which  is ,  "We 
all  arrived  at  Plymouth  Rock."  You  know  what  Malcolm  X  said: 
"You  didn't  land  on  Plymouth  Rock;  Plymouth  Rock  landed  on  you." 
This  thing  that  somehow  we  all  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  then  we 
somehow  cleared  the  wilderness;  we  ended  up  clearing  a  continent, 
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and  now  we're  in  trouble  because  we're  wasting  all  our  resources. 
This  is  pablum.   It's  like  this  refined  sugar  of  a  concept  of 
what  has  been  going  on. 

As  I  look  into  the  history  of  Native  Americans,  I'm  saying, 
"First  of  all,  it's  not  even  clear  that  they  came  over  the  Bering 
Strait.  There's  a  lot  of  evidence  that  they  came  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  Then  when  you  start  looking  at  the  invention  of 
agriculture,  how  much  the  agriculture  of  our  country  really  comes 
from  native  people,  and  how  they  really  probably  migrated  to  the 
south  from  Mesoamerica.  You  just  look  at  this,  and  you're 
saying,  "Well,  damn."  This  all  requires  a  totally  different 
mind-set  that  we  take  as  given. 

I'm  learning  how  to  make  stuff  up  because  when  I  read  all 
these  stories  that  people  tell  me,  all  this  science,  and  you  just 
see  how  they  just  make  things  up.   One  example:  those  papers  you 
gave  me  last  week.1  I  read  those  papers  and  I  said,  "I  knew 
there  was  a  problem  with  these  people  claiming  that  this  rice 
came  from  Madagascar."  The  notion  that  somehow  you  have  all 
these  people  who  know  how  to  do  this  rice  thing,  and  they  bring 
it  to  South  Carolina,  and  right  then  South  Carolina  becomes  the 
rice  center  of  the  world.  These  theoreticians  just  make  it  up  out 
of  no  evidence  at  all  that  somehow  it  came  from  Madagascar,  and 
there's  nothing  to  support  it.   This  is  not  only  crazy,  it's 
insulting.   It  happens  so  many  times;  I  can  tell  you  examples  of 
how  people  have  done  this  so  many  times .   It ' s  really  crippling 
to  have  what  is  an  obvious  thing  like  that  not  appreciated,  not 
acknowledged,  not  made  the  foundation—this  woman  that  you  turned 
me  on  to  [Judith  Carney],  I'm  going  to  call  her  on  the  phone. 

This  whole  question  of  African-American  agency  has  been 
systematically  suppressed;  you  just  assume  that  these  people 
haven't  learned  anything,  they  don't  know  anything.   The  fact 
that  they've  had  all  this  experience  is  treated  as  totally 
irrelevant  to  our  environmental  issues.   To  me,  if  I  get  into  it, 
it  really  makes  me  angry.  At  the  same  time,  it's  a  resource, 
because  you  know  that  then  you  have  this  set  of  experiences,  and 
you  have  to  somehow  turn  it  to  good  use.   It's  wonderful  to  have 
this  whole  huge  history  and  experience  that  is  suddenly  something 
that  you  can  contribute. 


'At  the  second  interview  I  brought  Mr.  Anthony  copies  of  three 
published  articles  by  Judith  Carney  on  the  role  African  Americans  played  in 
developing  rice  as  an  agricultural  commodity  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  (see  page  7  of  this  volume). 
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Wilmsen:  Are  you  saying  that  you  feel  that  leaders  of  the  established 
groups  view  you  through  that  stereotypical  lens? 

Anthony:   I  don't  really  care  about  that.   I  don't  care  how  they  look  at 
me.  Maybe  I  should  care  about  it.  To  me,  it's  like  people  may 
love  me,  but  I  think  that  I'm  not  sufficiently  aggressive  so  they 
really  hate  me:  they  think  I  should  probably  be  more  aggressive, 
so  they  really  hate  me.   But  my  feeling  is  that  that's  not  really 
my  job.   My  job  is,  how  do  I  take  my  gifts  and  add  value,  and 
people  can  just  either  take  it  or  leave  it.   I  don't  think  people 
look  at  me  in  a  very  stereotypical  way  because  I  don't  think  I'm 
very  stereotypical.   We're  here  at  the  Presidio;  what  the  hell 
are  we  doing  at  the  Presidio?  We  have  this  transportation 
project;  we  can't  even  get  here.   This  partly  is  because,  "Okay, 
we're  trying  to  be  out  of  the  box."  It  may  be  crazy;  it  is 
crazy.   But  I  think  that  the  things  that  I've  done  in  my  life 
have  not  been  sufficiently  in  alignment  with  what  people  might 
expect  me  to  do.  They're  not  even  in  alignment  with  what  I 
expect  to  do.  So  I  don't  worry  about  being  stereotyped  much; 
sometimes  I  do. 

Wilmsen:  I  had  another  question,  and  in  a  way  you  answered  this  too.  What 
role  do  the  standard  histories  of  the  environment  in  America  have 
in  shaping  the  Urban  Habitat  Program's  activities? 

Anthony:   We  take  these  things  very  seriously.   I  read  a  lot,  and  I'm 

really  incredibly  interested  in  these  histories.   For  me  it's  a 
very  deep  problem  because  of  the  conflict  and  the  contradiction 
of  the  invisibility  of  black  people  in  these  histories.   I  want 
to  know  what  is  the  real  history.   At  the  same  time,  then  I 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  as  passionate  as  I  am  about  the 
African-American  part  of  this  history,  you  know  if  you're  Korean 
American--!  had  a  Korean-American  student  who  was  very  interested 
in  what  we  were  doing.   She  said,  "When  I  go  home,  I  can't  bring 
these  ideas  up  because  my  parents  came  over  here  after  the  Korean 
War,  and  they  hated  communism.   So  if  I  bring  up  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  anything  progressive,  they're  furious  with  me.   I 
can't  say  anything  about  this."  I  had  another  Asian- American 
student  whose  parents  were  quite  wealthy,  and  she  was  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  working  on  these  environmental  justice 
issues.   She  said,  "I  can't  tell  my  parents  what  I'm  doing 
because  they  want  to  know  why  I'm  not  an  engineer  or  why  I'm  not 
a  doctor."   So  I'm  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
people's  histories  that  were  also  invisible,  that  people  come 
here  from  Central  America—or  the  histories  of  Latinos. 
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We  work  with  the  National  Indian  Justice  Center,  and  native 
people  come  in  who  live  in  the  Bay  Area.   There's  a  huge  conflict 
between  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  Area  who  have 
descendants  who  are  alive  now,  and  the  native  people  who  have 
been  uprooted  from  the  reservations  and  they  show  up.  The 
Cherokee  Indians  and  the  Ohlone  people  fight  each  other.   So  I'm 
conscious  of  this.  Every  time  I  get  really  insistent  about 
trying  to  put  forward  a  black  history  or  black  agenda,  these 
things  pop  up.   I'm  so  passionate  about  it;  I  can't  deny  it.   If 
I  weren't  so  passionate  about  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about 
black  people,  I  would  just  ignore  all  these  other  people.  The 
fact  is  that  we  cannot  deny  that  the  buffalo  soldiers,  who  were 
an  [African-American]  regiment  that  was  formed  in  order  to  free 
the  slaves,  ended  up  in  the  forefront  taking  the  land  away  from 
the  native  people.   They  were  named  by  those  native  people  as 
"buffalo  soldiers,"  and  the  native  people  had  more  respect  for 
them  than  the  white  people  they  were  in  the  army  with.  These  are 
the  kind  of  realities  that  you  start  pushing  below  the  surface, 
but  you  can't  deny  it.   You  can  pretend  if  you  want,  but  if  you 
really  want  to  know  who  we  are,  you  have  to  deal  with  it. 

We  can't  deny  that  the  black  people  who  lived  in  the  Western 
Addition  moved  into  places  that  were  vacated  because  the  Japanese 
Americans  were  put  into  internment  camps.   Our  relationship  with 
Japanese  Americans  is  somehow  affected  by  that  history.   The 
official  history  is  that  "No,  nothing  ever  happened  until  the 
white  people  showed  up  and  they're  running  everything.  We  just 
have  to  somehow  fit  in  underneath  them  as  ethnic  minorities,  and 
get  them  to  sort  out  what  is  really  happening."  This  is  crazy. 
From  any  point  of  view  other  than  sheer  narcissism  of  white 
people,  it  makes  no  sense.  The  question  is,  do  I  have  the 
courage  to  do  what  I'm  asking  you  to  do?   If  I'm  saying  to  you, 
"Hey  man,  give  up  this  racial  bullshit  and  come  to  terms  with 
reality,"  the  question  is,  do  I  have  the  courage  to  do  that  with 
you?  To  me,  that's--!  don't  know,  you  get  me  going  on  these 
things.   [laughter] 


Raising  Consciousness  about  Human  Ecological  Relationships 


Wilmsen:   One  more  general  question:  What  do  you  see  as  the  greatest 
obstacles  facing  the  environmental  justice  movement  today? 

Anthony:   One  of  the  things  that  Rupert  Sheldrick  says--he's  some  kind  of  a 
physicist  or  scientist,  a  British  guy- -there  were  a  whole  bunch 
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Wilmsen: 


Anthony : 


Wilmsen: 


Anthony : 


of  these  folks  that  are  working  on  a  new  universe  story,  cosmic 
evolution—is  that  this  whole  notion  of  causality  represents  a 
mechanistic  way  of  looking  at  the  world.   The  notion  that  one 
thing  causes  something  else  is  not  an  accurate  description  of  the 
world.   He  used  the  term,  that  I've  heard  in  a  few  other  places, 
called  "morphic  resonance":  many  things  happening  simultaneously. 

I  went  through  that  because  I  think  that  I  wouldn't  want  to 
say  there  is  one  thing  that  is  the  most  important  thing  facing 
the  environmental  justice  movement.   For  me  personally,  I  think 
that  there's  a  challenge  of  consciousness  of  who  we  actually  are 
in  the  evolution  of  life.  Can  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  and  hold  on 
to  the  responsibility  of  being  a  totally  alive  human  being  in 
relationship  to  all  of  life?   Can  we,  as  environmental  justice 
advocates,  move  to  the  depths  of  our  own  consciousness  so  that  we 
can  act  with  that  kind  of  integrity?   I  think  that's  a  big 
challenge.   There  is  a  very  strong  temptation  to  revert  to 
lesser,  more  tactical  considerations:  having  a  demonstration, 
blaming  the  corporations.  All  these  things,  I  think,  are  very 
real  and  very  important. 

But  we  are  alive.   Every  day  we  face  forces  that  try  to 
diminish  us  as  individuals,  as  communities,  as  races,  as  people 
who  have  different  languages.   The  question  is,  are  we  going  to 
succumb  to  the  definitions  that  people  put  on  us  about  what  our 
potential  is  and  what  our  restrictions  are,  about  what  is  the 
politically  acceptable  way  to  behave,  or  are  we  going  to  be  like 
a  moth  coming  out  of  a  cocoon?  Are  you  going  to  actually  be 
reborn?  Are  we  going  to  give  everybody  around  us  this  sense  that 
we  all  can  be  reborn?  To  me,  that's  kind  of  what  I'm  interested 
in.   It's  a  struggle  everyday.   But  it's  a  thing  that  gives  me 
the  greatest  sense  of  hope. 

How  do  you  think  that  relates  to  this  issue  between  biocentrism 
and  anthropocentrism? 

Well,  last  time  I  talked  to  you  about  this,  I  said  I  thought 
there  were  some  real  severe  limits  about  biocentrism.   I  guess  I 
just  said  that  I  think  that  it's  really  pretty  good. 

I  don't  know  if  you  said  that  or  not,  because  the  relationship 
with  the  natural  world  could  be  either  way. 

I  actually  think  that  you  can  get  fixed  on  anything,  and  it's 
probably  a  good  thing  to  have  some  capacity—otherwise  we're 
crazy.   You  have  a  job;  you  come  over  here  to  have  an  interview, 
you  have  to  get  done  and  get  back  over  there,  and  this  piece  of 
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equipment  has  to  record  my  voice.   Then  you  have  to  show  up, 
somebody  will  say,  "Good,  we'll  give  you  your  paycheck."  Is  that 
anthropocentric?  Well,  it's  real.   I  think  that  we  need  to  have 
some  conception  of  the  world  that  we're  in.   I  guess  I  feel  like 
the  question  really  is,  have  we  so  much  gotten  into  those  kind  of 
routines  and  those  kind  of  constraints  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  miracle  of  the  sunrise?  I've  been  reading  Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
Creek,  and  Annie  Dillard  has  these  really  incredible  descriptions 
of  the  life  of  insects.  When  you  think  about  the  knowledge- -and 
everyday  I  read  about  this,  and  I'm  really  on  the  quest  to  find 
this  out.  One  of  those  reports  that  you  gave  me  last  week  was 
about  these  2,000  lost  crops  in  Africa.   Everything  that  I  read 
about  any  pre-industrial  people  suggests  that  the  legibility  of 
the  world  to  them,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  species,  kinds  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  environment,  is  so  superior  to 
anybody  that  I  know,  even  people  that  consider  themselves 
scientists.  What  I  am  interested  in  doing  is  finding  my  way  back 
to  some  kind  of  more  openness  to  the  miracle  of  creation,  which  I 
think  we  have  been  severely  diminished  by  the  fact  that  we ' re  not 
open  to  it. 

The  question  really  is  not  so  much  for  me  the  totalizing 
question.   It's  not  like  you're  either  this  or  you're  that,  but 
can  you  make  the  space  in  your  life  for  the  miracle  of  life?   To 
me,  you  don't  have  to  be  so  all-consuming  that  you  refuse  to 
write  a  check  or  use  a  hammer  or  something,  it's  just  like  we're 
missing  this  incredible  show.  The  thing  that's  miraculous  about 
it  to  me,  the  more  that  I  read  about  it,  is  in  the  context  of 
emptiness,  in  the  context  of  loss  and  meaning,  in  the  context  of 
loss  of  purpose,  this  thing  is  an  incredible  gift.   That  if  we 
could  somehow  just  get  aware  of  the  fact  that  everyday  is  a  new 
beginning,  that  every  spring--. 

it 

Anthony:   When  people  die  that  we  love,  we  face  grief  and  loss.   These  are 
lessons  that  are  plentiful  in  the  natural  world,  if  we  could  just 
be  aware.   I  am  conscious  everyday  of  how  diminished  my  own 
awareness  has  gotten.   I  listen  in  the  morning  and  I  hear  the 
sound  of--I  don't  know  if  it's  pigeons  or  what  it  is--at  five- 
thirty,  six  o'clock  in  the  morning—going  "Ooh,  ooh."   I  remember 
when  I  was  in  New  Mexico  with  a  native  woman  and  she  greeted 
fifty  creatures  that  were  singing  in  the  morning.   I  said,  "I 
wish  I  had  my  tape  recorder,  or  something,  so  I  could  just  write 
all  these  down." 
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I  would  say  in  the  same  way,  I'm  trying  to  make  a  case  that 
you,  as  a  European  American,  have  what  I  call  the  "multi 
cultural"  self.  You  have  the  intrinsic  capacity  to  understand 
Latino  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans,  people  who  are  culturally 
different  from  you,  African  Americans.   Some  people  say  that  you 
could  never  do  that;  as  a  white  person,  you  just  don't 
understand.   Some  people  make  that  argument,  and  they  have  good 
statistics  and  things  to  back  them  up,  but  I  don't  believe  it.   I 
think  the  corollary  to  this  is  that  I  could  never  understand 
relativity  because  I'm  not  Jewish.   But  in  the  same  way,  I  feel 
like,  as  a  human  being  you  already  are  a  mixture.   No  matter  what 
you  tell  me  about  being  Danish1,  I  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
if  you  go  back  in  your  history,  there  were  many  multicultural 
people  that  were  a  part  of  your  being,  even  in  that  little  place 
that  they  came  from. 

So  in  the  same  way  that  I  would  claim  that  we  all  have  the 
multicultural  self,  we  also  have  an  ecological  self  that  allows 
us  to  understand  and  empathize  with  the  trees ,  the  mountains ,  and 
the  clouds.   I  read  this  wonderful  description  of  the  clouds  and 
how  people  read  clouds.   I  guess  that's  biocentric  in  a  way.   I 
think  we  should  make  much  more  room  for  being  more  biocentric, 
but  we  don't  have  to  make  a  fetish  out  of  it.   It's  like  this 
wonderful  book  I  read  about  money  and  the  meaning  of  life.   The 
person  who  wrote  the  book,  Needham  I  think  his  name  was --a 
philosopher- -was  saying  that  money  is  really  important,  but 
people  get  really  confused  about  it.   He  said  that  it's  a  tool. 
In  the  modern  world  we  have  to  have  it,  but  the  question  is,  how 
does  it  fit?   It  shouldn't  be  something  that  you  are 
subordinating  your  life  to,  but  at  the  same  time  to  pretend  that 
it's  not  real  is  also  foolish. 

So  I  think  that  the  issue  for  biocentric  versus 

anthropocentric  is  an  issue  of  judgment:  we  have  to  be  reasonably 
organized  around  the  fact  that  we  have  to  survive  and  function 
with  our  families,  and  we're  part  of  an  industrial  system,  and 
the  system  is  flawed,  and  we  have  to  confront  that.   Then  the 
other  part  is  that,  if  we're  fortunate,  we  ought  to  open 
ourselves  up  to  the  mystery  of  creation  and  ways  that  we  have 
been  deprived.   It's  a  matter  of  judgment. 


*In  a  conversation  off -tape,  I  had  remarked  to  Mr.  Anthony  that  my 
surname  is  Danish. 
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Working  toward  Sustainable  Communities,  and  Service  on  Numerous 
Boards 


Wilmsen:   When  we  spoke  on  the  phone  a  couple  of  months  ago,  you  mentioned 
that  a  lot  of  people  that  the  Urban  Habitat  Program  is  dealing 
with  are  dealing  with  issues  of  survival.   I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  those  issues  of  survival 
intersect  with  environmental  issues. 

Anthony:   I  had  somebody  ask  me,  "If  you  get  shot  with  a  bullet,  is  that 
lead  poisoning?" 

Wilmsen:   [laughs] 

Anthony:   Sometimes  these  things  don't  fit  in  neat  categories.   Clearly, 
there's  a  whole  class  of  people  who  work  under  conditions—for 
example,  immigrant  women  who  work  in  the  garment  industry  or  who 
work  in  the  electronics  industry  and  are  subjected  to  working 
conditions  that  have  really  bad  consequences  for  their 
reproductive  health.   They're  working  to  feed  their  families,  but 
it  may  be  that  their  children  will  be  born  in  a  very  unhealthy 
way.   Many  communities,  particularly  the  most  vulnerable 
communities  that  are  invisible,  are  facing  issues  of  health  that 
are  shocking  in  their  implications.   In  particular,  if  you  take 
something  like  the  electronics  industry,  which  is  presumably  the 
knowledge  industry  that  is  supposedly  transforming  the  world- -if 
it  has  these  kinds  of  externalities,  if  it's  also  producing  these 
kind  of  consequences,  then  it  seems  to  me  it's  a  real  question  of 
public  concern.   Then  it  raises  the  question  of,  is  it  really  a 
benefit?  A  net  benefit  or  a  net  loss? 

I  think  a  big  issue  for  many  communities  is  the  loss  of 
connection.   We  have  huge  problems  with  the  growing  prison 
population  of  African  Americans.   Sixty  percent  of  prisoners  in 
California  jails  are  black  men,  and  it's  only,  what,  nine  percent 
of  the  population  in  California  as  a  whole.   I  feel  like  it  would 
be  very  difficult  with  a  straight  face  to  say,  "That's  because 
African  Americans  are  inherently  criminal."   I  don't  know  how 
anybody  could  actually  make  an  argument  like  that  with  a  straight 
face.   So  we  have  this  injustice  that  is  going  on  every  day. 
It's  like  being  on  an  assembly  line,  being  raised  and  sent  to 
schools,  tracked  for  conditions  which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
their  incarceration.   There's  very  little  public  outrage  about 
this.   We  have  young  women  who  are  fifteen,  sixteen  years  old  get 
pregnant,  and  then  the  pressures  of  taking  care  of  the  kids-- 
maybe  the  man  is  not  around- -means  that  whatever  hopes  that  they 
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had,  that  their  lives  are  going  to  be  seriously  curtailed  or 
sidetracked  because  there's  no  institutions  that  help  them  to 
move  from  A  to  B. 

I  had  this  student  who  did  this  study  of  a  group  of  young 
women  who  had  gotten  pregnant.   It's  paradoxical  because  in  the 
context  of  these  women's  lives,  having  a  child  was  actually  the 
only  real  thing  they  could  do  that  they  could  be  proud  of.   To 
sit  up  and  say,  "If  you  get  straight  A's  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  and  get  a  Ph.D.,  life  is  going  to  be  really  great."   It's 
like,  "Hey,  which  planet  are  you  on?"   So  even  if  it's  only  for  a 
brief  week,  two  weeks,  a  month,  and  then  the  reality  of  being  on 
welfare  and  not  being  able  to  have  access  to  anything  hits  in, 
then  your  life  is  shut  down.   Even  for  that  brief  period  of  time 
as  an  affirmation  of  life,  having  a  child  is  a  very  important 
affirmation  of  their  purpose  in  life.   So  there's  a  survival 
issue. 

Generally,  these  kinds  of  things  are  off  the  screen  for 
environmentalists.   The  Brundtland  Report  says  sustainability 
(she  [Gro  Harlem  Brudtland]  uses  the  word  "sustainable 
development,"  but  I  don't  like  that  word)  is  about  meeting 
today's  needs  without  compromising  the  needs  of  future 
generations.   Right  here  in  this  experience  of  these  women  with  a 
child  is  the  heart  of  this  question:  is  she  meeting  today's  needs 
without  compromising  the  needs  of  future  generations?   People 
like  to  say,  "That's  a  different  issue."  But  it's  the  same 
issue.   We  have  a  situation  in  which  the  conditions  in 
communities  of  color  almost  precisely  match  the  kind  of  holocaust 
the  environmentalists  are  predicting  will  happen  if  we  don't  do 
x,  y,  and  z;  or  is  actually  happening  now  in  these  communities? 
There's  a  real  strong  connection;  it's  just  that  people  won't 
make  it.   The  negative  side  of  our  industrial  way  of  life  is 
putting  burdens  on  these  communities  today,  but  many  people  in 
the  environmental  community  are  saying,  "If  we  don't  do  x,  y,  and 
z,  this  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next  generation." 

I  have  a  friend  that's  doing  a  film  on  global  warming,  and 
she  showed  me  this  footage  from  this  film.   She's  out  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.   This  footage  is  really  amazing.   It  was  of  an 
island  that  since  1986  is  now  underwater.   This  guy  is  out  on  the 
island  and  the  water  is  up  to  his  knees--she's  got  footage  of 
this  —  and  he's  walking  around  the  island  showing  what  was  there. 
It's  really  something.   [laughs]   He's  saying,  "Over  here  is 
where  we  used  to  come  to  have  barbecues  and  things  like  this," 
and  he's  knee-deep.   These  people  have  been  living  in  this  place 
for  2,000  years.   The  island  is  now  disappearing,  so  they'll  be 
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Wilmsen: 


forced  to  do  what?   She's  got  this  great  footage  of  them. 
They're  trying  to  build  these  levees  to  keep  the  ocean  at  bay, 
and  they  have  all  this  junk,  like  old  tractors--!  don't  know 
where  they  got  this—automobiles,  all  this  stuff  from  Western 
civilization,  and  they're  trying  to  build  these  retaining  walls 
to  keep  the  ocean  out.   So  survival  and  reality  for  them  is  not 
just  environmental. 

It's  also  television.  What  happens  to  your  culture  when  you 
can  turn  on  this  boob  tube  and  see  Beverly  Hills  9029 --whatever 
it  is .  What  happens  to  your  dreams  when  you  have  electron  beams 
going  back  and  forth  512  times  a  second  telling  you  if  you  drink 
Pepsi  you're  going  to  have  a  sex  life?   I  don't  know  what 
happens,  but  the  fact  is  that  it's  not  just  the  sea  rise  and 
global  warming,  it's  the  inevitable  pace  of  this  transformation. 

My  sense  of  it  is  that  as  human  beings,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  recover  and  nurture  our  humanity.  We  can't  avoid  change,  but 
we  have  to  have  the  compassion  and  ability  to  recognize--.   One 
of  the  things  that  people  have  told  me—I've  always  grown  up  in 
cities,  so  I  don't  really  know  this  from  personal  experience—is 
that  some  people  who  have  grown  up  in  rural  areas,  especially 
around  animals ,  have  this  capacity  to  communicate  with  other 
kinds  of  beings  that  seems  to  me  to  be  really  precious—the 
ability  to  see.   I  have  a  friend  who  had  two  horses  and  a 
daughter  and  a  son.   The  horses  were  just  part  of  her  family. 
She  wasn't  trying  to  be  biocentric  or  anything  like  that.   She'd 
go  out  there  and  talk  to  them,  and  it  seemed  like  they  understood 
what  she  was  talking  about.   So  it  doesn't  seem  that  far-fetched 
to  me.   She  was  living  out  in  Grass  Valley,  and  there  weren't 
that  many  people  around.   She  was  lonely,  so  these  animals  were 
friends.   She  eventually  had  to  give  them  up  because  she  couldn't 
afford  to  feed  them.   So  there's  a  connection  between  survival 
and  the  environment. 

Backing  up  a  little  bit,  you  mentioned  that  you  don't  like  the 
term  "sustainable  development."  Why  is  that? 


Anthony:   It's  a  contradictory  concept.   The  concept  of  development  has 
generally  meant  buildings,  money,  increased  profitability,  and 
large  dams.   I  was  trained  as  an  architect,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  concept  of  sustainable  communities  is  a  more  viable  term 
because  in  the  teeth  of  whatever  is  happening,  we  have  to  uncover 
those  values  that  hold  our  communities  together,  whether  the 
community  is  the  human  community  or  the  larger  ecological 
community.   I  think  the  concept  of  development  is  inherently  not 
sustainable.   It's  an  act  of,  in  a  sense,  violation.   We're  part 
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of  the  real  world,  so  we  all  are  engaged  in  that.  I  think  it's  a 
misnomer.  Even  though  I'm  cofounder  of  the  Bay  Area  Alliance  for 
Sustainable  Development,  I  think  it's  not  as  accurate  as  it  could 
be. 

Wilmsen:   How  did  you  come  to  cofound  the  Bay  Area  Alliance  for  Sustainable 
Development? 

Anthony:  When  Vice  President  Gore  was  here,  we  published  a  report  called 
"Sustainability  and  Justice,"  which  we  passed  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Sustainable  Development.  As  a  result  of  that  report 
when  Ben  Chavis,  who  was  the  director  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  Commission  on  Racial  Justice,  was  stepping  down  from  the 
President's  Council,  they  invited  me  to  join  the  President's 
Council  on  Sustainable  Development.  After  consideration  I 
decided  that  it  really  was  not  a  good  thing  for  me  to  do, 
especially  traveling  3,000  miles  to  show  up  on  a  board  that  was 
really  dominated  by  companies,  and  then  being  a  token  of  that. 
So  I  said,  "No."  Then  two  of  the  members  of  the  board  from  the 
Bay  Area,  Dick  Clark,  who  at  that  point  was  the  executive 
director  of  PG&E,  and  Michelle  Perrault,  who  was  international 
vice-president  of  the  Sierra  Club,  invited  me  to  join  with  them 
in  setting  up  a  metropolitan  group  that  would  deal  with  the 
issues  that  were  raised  by  the  President's  Council.   So  we  formed 
the  Bay  Area  Alliance  for  Sustainable  Development. 

Wilmsen:   Also,  I'm  curious  about  how  you  came  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Trust  for  Public  Land. 

Anthony:   This  actually  grew  out  of  work  that  I  had  done  on  military  base 
conversion.   I  was  a  consultant  for  a  while  and  a  board  member 
for  the  Center  for  Economic  Conversion  down  in  Mountain  View,  and 
they  were  really  concerned  with  developing  alternatives  to 
military  expenditures.   Because  I  had  a  lot  of  background  and 
experience  dealing  with  abandoned  industrial  plants,  when  the 
announcement  came  that  the  Presidio  was  going  to  close,  I  began 
to  send  some  letters  to  the  Park  Service  suggesting  ways  to  think 
about  converting  the  Presidio.   They  asked  me  to  join  the 
Presidio  council,  which  was  a  national  group  that  was  to  provide 
some  input  into  how  the  Presidio  was  to  be  converted.   Given  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  National  Park  and  was  public  land,  I  guess 
some  people  from  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  asked  me  if  I  would  be 
interested.   Of  course,  I'd  followed  the  Trust  for  Public  Land 
for  many  years  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  early  days. 
They  had  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  land  in  the  inner 
city  to  be  made  into  open  space.   They  invited  me  to  join  them. 


Ill 
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They  were  starting  up  the  new  program  that  would  have  that  focus, 
so  I  said,  "Sure." 

Do  you  serve  on  any  other  boards  of  environmental  groups  or 
advisory  councils? 


I'm  under  some 


I  serve  on  a  lot.   I  can't  remember  all  of  them, 
pressure  to  get  off  of  some  of  them. 

Why?   Just  too  much? 


Too  much.   I  had  an  executive  consultant  that  told  me  I  was 
totally  crazy.   I  actually  have  some  in  my  drawer  here,  just  to 
give  you  an  idea.   [pulls  open  file  drawer  and  sorts  through 
papers]   Bay  Area  Alliance  for  Sustainable  Development; 
Commencement  2000,  which  is  a  Forest  Service  program;  the  Mesa 
Refuge,  which  is  a  writers'  retreat;  the  State  Commission  on 
State  and  Local  Finance.   For  a  long  time  I  was  on  a  subcommittee 
of  NEJAC  [National  Environmental  Justice  Advisory  Council].   I'm 
on  the  board  of  the  California  Indian  Museum.   I  was  for  a  while 
on  the  board  of  Progressive  Asset  Management.  There  are  other 
ones  down  here.   I  was  chair  of  the  Alameda  Center  on 
Environmental  Technology.   Too  many. 


Colleagues  in  the  Movement,  and  Some  Closing  Remarks 


Wilmsen:   Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  cover? 

Anthony:   I  like  the  idea  that  you're  doing  this.   Now  I'm  thinking,  what's 
going  to  happen  to  this? 

Wilmsen:   After  it's  edited  and  you  okay  everything,  then  it  goes  in  the 
Bancroft  Library. 

Anthony:   How  big  a  box  will  it  be  in? 

Wilmsen:   We've  got  probably  not  quite  six  hours  of  tape.   That'll  probably 
be  around  200  pages.   Actually,  it  will  be  single  space—the 
final  volume- -so  it  will  probably  be  around  one  hundred  pages. 

Anthony:   I  was  actually  thinking,  I  have  all  this  stuff,  and  I  was  trying 
to  figure  out  where  I  was  going  to  put  it.   [laughs] 


Wilmsen:   To  give  to  the  library? 
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Anthony:   Yes. 

Wilmsen:  We'd  love  to  have  it.   Anything  that  you  could  give  that  supports 
the  oral  history  is  wonderful. 

Anthony:   I  don't  know  what  your  criteria  are  for  interviewing  people,  but 
I  was  suggesting  that  you  interview  my  friend  Karl  Linn,  who  has 
a  fascinating  history.  He's  exemplary.  He's  older  than  I  am; 
he's  seventy- seven.   He's  got  all  his  stuff  incredibly  organized, 
and  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  the  Urban  Habitat  Program.   I  told 
him  I  could  give  it  to  someplace  as  a  gift.   We  could  have  a 
little  marker  on  it  that  would  say  "Urban  Habitat  Program."   But 
it  would  seem  like  it  would  be  really  more  useful  to  put  it 
someplace  that  it  would  be  for  a  really  long  time  because  he  made 
a  really  important  contribution  to  the  intersection  between 
environmental  design  and  community  issues.   Hundreds  of  community 
gardens  and  stuff  like  that  from  New  Jersey  and  back  that  way, 
but  now  he's  living  in  the  Bay  Area  and  really  involved  in  all 
those  things  around  here. 

Wilmsen:  Yes.  That's  definitely  the  kind  of  thing  we're  interested  in. 

Anthony:   Good. 

Wilmsen:   I'm  done  with  all  my  questions. 

Anthony:   Okay.   I  have  one  other  question:  What  is  your  criteria  for 
people  you  want  to  interview? 

Wilmsen:   Pretty  wide  open,  actually.   I'm  interested  in  some  of  the  things 
we  talked  about  today:  the  intersection  between  social  justice 
issues  and  environmental  issues,  and  maybe  issues  around  the 
workplace—Asian  women  in  the  workplace,  which  I  think  we  talked 
a  little  bit  about  that  today.   Even  the  toxics  issues.   My  own 
personal  interest—this  is  a  big  interest  of  mine  and  you've 
probably  noticed  from  the  questions  I've  asked—is  the  reasons 
for  the  differences  between  the  environmental  justice  movement 
and  the  established  environmental  movement,  why  there's  a  gap 
there,  and  what  it  would  take  to  bring  them  together. 

Anthony:   Do  you  make  the  decisions  about  who  you  talk  to? 
Wilmsen:   On  this  project  I  do. 

Anthony:   I  think  you  might  find  it  really  interesting  to  talk  to  Arnoldo 

[Garcia],  because  I  can  tell  you  that  he's  totally  different  than 
I  am.   When  he  starts  talking  about  what  his  experiences  are  like 
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and  how  he  got  to  do  this,  it's  totally  different.   I  would  love 
to  read  it,  and  we  talk  about  it  in  little  snippets.  But  he  was 
born  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  a  farmworker,  and  ended  up  in  Oregon. 
Now  he's  putting  this  huge  conference  together  on  border  issues 
in  Mexico,  and  he's  back  and  forth  to  Chiapas,  and  it's  really 
amazing.  He's  a  poet.   So  I  think  you  might  want  to  spend  a 
little  time  with  him  and  see  if  that  would  work.   I  think  you 
might  find  it  quite  interesting.   His  views  of  these  matters  are 
complementary . 

For  me,  every  day  is  a  reminder  that  there's  a  lot  of  stuff 
going  on  out  there.   For  us,  he  works  at  Hunter's  Point  all  the 
time.   He's  doing  an  oral  history  of  all  the  people  in  Hunter's 
Point  working  on  environmental  justice.   He's  done  about  thirty 
interviews  of  these  people.   He's  going  to  publish  it  probably  in 
another  couple  of  months.   So  he's  got  a  picture  of  the  things 
that  they're  concerned  about.   But  he  also  worked  for  the 
National  Coalition  of  Immigrant  Rights,  so  he's  got  a  whole  other 
set  of  things.   I  think  it  would  be  a  really  fascinating  thing 
for  your  project  to  have. 

Wilmsen:   Another  interest  of  mine—and  we've  talked  a  lot  about  this  in 
this  interview—is  racism,  and  the  whole  way  that  American 
society  is  founded  on  it.   Not  only  the  particular  set  of 
relations,  but  how  that  particular  set  of  relations  is  construed 
in  a  certain  way,  which  you  talked  about  a  lot  too. 

Anthony:   Yes.   To  me,  I'm  glad  it's  so  fascinating,  otherwise  it  would  be 
really  depressing.   [laughter]   It's  really  incredibly 
fascinating.   It's  kind  of  an  unacknowledged  political  reality 
that  is  very  real.   It's  contested  the  same  way  the  boundaries 
are  contested  all  the  time.   I  don't  know  if  you  know  Michael 
Omi.   If  you  have  the  chance  you  should  go  talk  to  him.   He 
teaches  in  the  sociology  department,  ethnic  studies,  or  something 
like  that  over  there  [UC  Berkeley] .   He  and  Howard  Winant  have 
written  a  wonderful  book  called  Racial  Formation,  and  they  have  a 
theory  about,  sociologically,  what  it  is.   Basically,  the  theory 
is  that  it's  a  social  formation  that  is  contested,  that  it 
changes  all  the  time.   It's  real,  though,  and  the  boundaries  are 
always  being  fought  about.   So  he  talks  about  how  there  used  to 
be  this  black  and  white  thing,  and  now  other  people  are  being 
racialized. 

Before  Latinos  were  Hispanics,  they  thought  they  were  white. 
Other  people  had  no  racial  designation,  and  now  they've  become  a 
race,  which  at  some  level  is  incredibly  incoherent  because  first 
it  was  based  on  your  name.   If  your  name  was  Maria  Gonzalez  and 
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you  married  Howard  Smith,  then  suddenly  you  weren't  a  Chicana  any 
more.   [laughter] 

What  does  this  really  mean?  So  it's  pretty  fascinating.  My 
hope  is  that  in  dealing  with  it  in  terms  of  public  policy  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to—especially  when  you  look  at  what's 
happening  in  California- -have  a  civic  culture  that  works.  That 
somehow  we  grasp  what's  really  essential  about  being  human  and 
still  manage  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the  fact  that  this  stuff 
is  going  on.   It's  crazy.   [laughs] 

It  is. 

I'm  also  quite  interested  in  the  connection  between  place  and 
geography.   I  found  those  papers  [by  Judith  Carney]  really 
fascinating.   Because  I'm  trained  as  an  architect,  I  think  of  all 
those  engineering  works  that  those  people  made  when  they  were 
teaching  people  how  to  raise  the  rice.   It's  just  fascinating. 
Do  you  know  Peter  Wood  at  all? 

No. 

He  wrote  this  wonderful  book  called  The  Black  Majority.   It's 
basically  in  South  Carolina  in  the  1600s,  the  black  people  were 
in  the  majority.   So  it  was  about  how  the  state  was  actually  an 
African  state  when  all  this  was  happening.   People  have  forgotten 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  states,  people  of  color  were  in 
the  majority,  whether  they  were  Africans  or  whether  they  were 
native  people—up  until  they  had  been  either  exterminated  or 
subordinated  or  something.   So  now  we  have  New  Mexico,  Hawaii, 
California,  and  eventually  there  will  be  a  few  others  pretty 
soon. 

When  I  read  China  Men  by  Maxine  Hong  Kingston,  for  me  that  book 
made  me  realize  how  there's  this  whole  other  side  to  the  history 
of  the  West.   Because  I  grew  up  like  most  people  in  America  with 
John  Wayne  and  all  that  stuff.   Then  I  read  this  book.   There  was 
all  this  other  stuff  going  on,  and  that's  just  from  the 
perspective  of  one  group  that  was  here. 


Well,  there  are  all  these  "new  history"  people, 
history  of  the  West.   Do  you  follow  that? 

Oh  yes.   William  Cronon. 
Yes.   And  [Richard]  White. 


You  know,  the 
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Wilmsen:  And  Donald  Worster. 

Anthony:  It's  really  fascinating, 

Wilmsen:  It  is. 

Anthony:  And  I  find  very  hopeful, 
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